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CHAPTER I. 



THE COUNTY "iBALL. 
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"1 . • 

It was a lovely mooiffit' night, as the ball 
goers, seated in the softly-cushioned, well-hung 
carriage, drawn by four of the best carriage 
horses in the world, bowled lightly through the 
grounds and village of Court De Vere. Mrs. 
De Vere and Cecile occupied the front seat. 
Amy and Courtney the back one. Courtney 
was viS'CL'vis to Cecile, and doing his best, by 
adroit flattery and piquant sallies, bon mots, and 
well-spiced anecdotes, to raise her spirits and 
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engross her attention. He soon perceived that, 
in her present frame of niind, a dignified, half- 
mournful reserve would interest her more than 
gaiety and confidence, and that sentiment was 
more to her taste than wit. It was just as they 
were passing the humble, little thatched cottage of 
Moss Rose, that an affecting love story Court- 
ney had improvised for the occasion, was awaken- 
ing a thousand echoes in Cecile's deep, deserted 
heart ; and so earnest was her sympathy and so 
engrossed her attention, that she did not know 
where she was, or glance at the thatched roof, 
whitewashed walls, pretty lattices, monthly roses, 
and exquisite geraniums of poor Rose Moss. 

Not so Amy. She had listened with some 
impatience to the romantic tale of exaggerated 
sentiment and insane passion, which the versa- 
tile Courtney was telling, and she had a vague 
idea she had read something very like it in a 
French book. She soon ceased to listen, and 
she gazed earnestly at the little humble home of 
a broken heart, the abode of the nctim of a 
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" Lover's Quarrel/' as the gay equipage sped 
past it. 

Rapidly as she was whirled past her poor 
Moss Rose's window, Amy had seen what made 
her kind heart sick with fear, that her humble 
playfellow of the long-ago was worse ; perfectly 
distinct, on the white wall of the little room, she 
had seen the shadow of Harcourt Dudley kneel- 
ing by Rose's bed, and the delicate outline of 
Eveline Coxe at his side. There were other 
figures, but those two only appeared so distinctly 
shadowed forth that she could not doubt about 
them at all. 

Amy knew, from gossipping Mabel, that Eve- 
line Coxe was looking forward with great de- 
light to this, her first ball — at least, a fortnight 
ago she had done so. But if Eveline were in- 
deed the affianced bride of Dudley Harcourt, and 
he, while staying at the Hall, had been suddenly 
sent for by the young girl, whom he had so long 
and so zealously been preparing for death, Eveline 
would have shrunk from the thought of gaiety at 
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4 A lover's quarrel. 

such a moment, and have set out with her lover 
for the abode of suflFering. 

Amy felt she would have acted thus, and be- 
tween her and Eveline there had always been a 
strong and lively sympathy. Amy's only com- 
fort arose from the recollection that no message 
from Rose's mother had been sent to "The 
Court," and yet she was under a solemn pro- 
mise to Cecile and Amy — a promise exacted by 
" Moss Rose" herself — to let the Misses De Vere 
know directly there was the slightest real change 
for the worse in their poor friend. 

" Perhaps," thought Amy, " Dudley Har- 
court, who never liked or approved of balls, and 
who must dread meeting Cecile in public, may 
have asked Eveline to forego this vain pleasure 
for his sake, and instead, to accompany him in his 
visits to the sick. If that is all, Rose may not 
be really worse — but oh, how sadly it confirms 
the report that Dudley and Eveline are engaged ! 
poor, poor Cc^cile !" . . . 

Amy wisely forbore to say one word of what 
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was passing in her mind. Mrs. De Vere was 
entirely taken up by the charms of Courtney's 
graphic talk ; and though the journey to Old- 
borough was generally voted a very long and 
tedious one, they were all surprised to find them- 
selves, in so short a time, dashing through the 
High Street of Oldborough, and falling in with 
a line of carriages of all descriptions, that were 
setting down their gaily dressed burthens at the 
well-carpeted and covered entrance of the Red 
Lion. 

Old Joe and Dame Hearty had caused that 
long, old-fashioned entrance to be brilliantly 
illuminated, both from without and within, and 
each equipage, in its^tum, was as conspicuous as 
if it had been noon day instead of ten o'clock at 
night. 

The Earl of Oldborough's neat brougham had 
already deposited himself and the little, pretty, 
undersized girl, the great city heiress, whom a 
few weeks before he had converted from Miss 
Drysalter into the Countess of Oldborough, and 
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that, not through her parents' influence, but her 
own free choice. 

None had reckoned on the presence of the 
Earl and Countess of Oldborough at this county 
baU, as they were supposed to be on the conti- 
ncnt, finishing up all that remained of their 
honeymoon. 

Lady Coxe, who had attended the ball solely 
because Major Longbow Miles had assured her 
that a Knight's lady had precedence, but he 
doubted an Earl's granddaughter having any, 
saw her triumph completely quashed by the un- 
expected advent of a Countess of sixteen, whose 
father had been a foundling, and an errand boy 
in the employ of Get and Keep, the richest firm 
in London, and who, beginning by sweeping out 
the counting-house, had so raised the wind 
in the course of sixtysix years, that he had at 
last come down with the dust to the amount of 
half a million, merely to purchase his only child 
the coronet and husband she coveted. 

Of course, the young Countess, whose abun- 
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daot black hair blazed with the Oldborough dia- 
monds, would open the ball — of course, having 
been in her childhood (before her father's im- 
mense speculations had made him the rich 
man of his day) at school at Oldborough, and 
rather despbed there, one of her great objects 
was to open this ball, and, of course, Major 
Longbow Miles, who piqued himself on bemg a 
referee on all points of precedence and etiquette, 
and yet was not quite certmn on the matter in 
question, between a Knight's wife and an Earl's 
granddaughter, was, in his own sly mind, de- 
lighted that the race did not come off. 

After the Oldborough pair were set down, 
came Mr. and Mrs. Ormsby, with Sir Harry, 
her father, in his carriage. Then the large, 
yellow barouche of the Coxe family, containing 
Sir Thomas and Lady Coxe, Miss Coxe, and 
Major Longbow Miles, but no Eveline, no Dud- 
ley ; and this party having alighted, amid the 
bows and smirks of Major Longbow Miles, and 
the snarls uid growls of Sir Thomas, the elegant 
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clarence, with its four splendid grays, powdered 
coachman and footman, and Rockalpine sup- 
porters and arms, became the centre of attrac- 
tion, the observed of all observers. 

But what was the disappomtment of Smilqr 
Stubbs, and a number of ungenerous vulgarians of 
the same caste, who were stationed at the door of 
the Red Lion coffee-room, solely for the mean 
delight of seeing the proud De Veres, in shabby, 
vamped-up attire, step out of the old battered 
coach, drawn by plough horses — when, from this 
brilliant equipage, Courtney Claverhouse, king of 
coxcombs and prince of exquisites, leaping out, 
handed, with graceful deference, Mrs. De Vere 
and her daughters into the entrance — the taste- 
ful splendour of their Parisian toilettes, and the 
perfection of their beauty and grace, making all 
else at the county ball seem second-rate, dowdy, 
or common place. 

Smiley Stubbs, who to vulgar envy and low 
spite added the pangs of despised love, no sooner 
perceived Courtney's devoted manner to Cecile, 
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than ftirious jealousy was added to his unenvia- 
ble feelings, and as Courtney seemed inclined 
to cut the gaudy vulgarian dead — and would not 
meet his blood-shot eye — a desperate wish to 
quarrel with and fight him, filled the small heart 
and fired the shallow brain of the ^* Regent Street 
Swell/' 

But if the coffee-room coterie of Oldborough 
" Gents" were filled with dismay, the Matrons 
and Misses assembled in the ball-room, and who 
had been soon after the doors were opened, 
were even more bitterly disappointed and out- 
rageously angered. 

Next to the pleasure of displaying so much 
fresh finery themselves, came the anticipated 
delight of seeing the proud De Veres in faded 
old-fashioned dresses, cleaned gloves, crushed 
wreaths, and pride struggling with poverty in 
their persons, dress, and manners. 

Now their costly elegance made Miss Coxe's 
showy Regent Street silk look heavy, tawdry, 
et de mauvais gout. While, beside the rich rose 
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Genoa velvet of Mrs. De Vera, the green, crim- 
son, purple, and black, English velvets of the 
matrons present, looked vulgar and anything but 
modish or distingue, 

A buzz of admiration greeted the entree of 
the De Vere party. The Earl of Oldborough, 
who had known Mrs. De Vere well, when she 
was Cecilia Lorraine, and himself the handsome 
guardsman. Lord Flutterton at once came for- 
ward to renew his acquaintanceship, and beg 
leave to present his bride. 

The Earl was a great connoisseur in female 
charms, and a passionate admirer of real 
beauty. In spite of his sixty years, and his 
recent marriage, he was as great a flirt as 
ever; and Mrs. De Vere smiled to see him 
trying to convey to Cecile and Amy his ad- 
miration of their beauty, with the same eyes, 
the same (yet how diflFerent) as those with which, 
some five-and-twenty years before, he had endea- 
voured to captivate herself. 

Arm in arm with the Earl of Oldborough, 
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(the Earl of Earls in the place from which his 
name and wealth were derived,) Mrs. De Vere, 
followed by her daughters, and Courtney Claver- 
house, passed through the astounded envious 
and disappointed crowd, of gaily-dressed, gloomy- 
looking oi polloi of the County Ball, and took 
their places at the upper end of the room, where 
the young Countess, " alone ia .her glory" till 
then, welcomed them with the cordiality of her 
age, and joyousness of her nature. 

All question as to who should open the ball 
was set at rest, when the officers of a dragoon 
regiment, which had arrived on duty at Old- 
borough the day before, lounging into the room 
— one of them, a young nobleman, the young 
Marquis of Belt^te (the Adonis of the room) 
was at once pounced upon by a steward and 
brought up to the Countess of Oldborough. A 
country dance was immediately formed. The 
young Marquis and the little Countess led off, 
and the Earl of Oldborough and Mrs. De Vere 
were the second couple ; then came Cecile and 
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Empress of the French, and had been assured by 
Major Longbow Miles, that the resemblance was 
so great, it would be dangerous for the Emperor 
to see her. 

Major Longbow Miles professed to have been 
much noticed when in Paris by the Imperial 
beauty, and even repeated compliments she had 
condescended to pay him, and hinted at others 
too flattering to be revealed ; but the truth was, 
all be had seen of '^ Eugenie the fair" was from a 
stall at the French opera, when the constancy 
with which he had kept his opera glass levelled 
at the Empress, had caused some little annoy- 
ance to the fair and imperial object of his 
scrutiny. — It was the more remarkable, as, in 
order to attract the attention of the imperial 
party, he had caused the glasses of his Jumeaux 
to be surrounded with brilliants, which, though 
small, produced a dazzling and very unpleasant 
effect. 

In consequence of this imaginary likeness. 
Miss Coxe's hair was dressed d VEugenie, and as 
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she was frightfully thin, this coiffure was very 
trying to her. 

Before she had set out, she had been pro- 
nounced the perfection of elegance and splendour ; 
and that is the case with hundreds who fail com- 
pletely, to produce any effect, when contrasted 
with their rivals of the ball-room. 

Miss Coxe's lemon-coloured, many*flounced 
glac^ silk, with its richly embroidered flowers in 
their natural colours, was a very handsome dtess 
in itself; but it seemed heavy and gaudy in the 
ball-room. A simple white tarlatan with three 
tunics, and a few bright, well-chosen flowers, 
would have looked a thousand times better. 

Miss Coxe felt this ; the triumphant visions of 
months, melted away, as, passing before a large 
pier glass, she saw, that in spite of the costly 
French blonde with which her dress was pro- 
fusely trimmed, and in spite of the ruinous berthe 
and ruffles of the same, she looked old and 
dowdy, and that the torturing compression to 
which she had subjected her waist and her back. 
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had caused that most disfiguring result, a very 
red nose. 

Her spite and her pique knew no bounds ; 
but unluckily she had no one on whom to vent 
them but Major Longbow Miles, who was wait- 
ing assiduously upon her. At a buffet when 
tea and coffee were served, and while a mirror 
reflected her angry and his smiling face, when 
the Oldborough and De Vere party came gaily 
up to the marble slab, and taking no notice 
whatever of Miss Coxe, proceeded merrily to 
comment on the ball and its company, — Miss 
Coxe, for one brief moment, found herself 
reflected in the opposite glass, by the side of 
Cecile De Vere, who was taking the coffee handed 
her by Courtney Claverhouse — the contrast, 
both of person and dress, was too much for 
Miss Coxe. She clutched the Major's arm, 
saying — 

" Lead me back to Mamma — to Lady Coxe." 
When, to her dismay, that personage came into 
the refreshment room, escorted by the only 
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person she could compel to bear her ill-humour, 
(one who fully repaid her in kind,) Sir Thomas 
Coxe. 

Now Sir Thomas Coxe had a very slight 
acquaintance with the great man of the place — 
the Earl of Oldborough — and the Earl liked to 
be popular, and never slighted anybody. He 
was in high good humour that night ; and just as 
Sir Thomas was saying to Major Longbow Miles, 
that " of all the dull, ill-managed, odious balls he 
had ever attended, this was the most utterly 
detestable" — he had met the Earl's eye, and 
had seen in it an expression which encouraged 
him to approach the spot where His Lordship 
was in waiting on Mrs. De Vere ; and the next 
moment Sir Thomas Coxe was presented in form 
to the Queen of the evening and of Oldborough, 
the young Countess, the great man's bride ! 

" What a charming ball !" said her little 
Ladyship, thinking to please Sir Thomas. " How 
admirably everything is managed. Have you 
balls very often at Oldborough ? Are you one of 
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the stewards. Sir Thomas ? If so, I am sure the 
ladies ought to thank you 1" 

" I am glad your Ladyship approves of the 
arrangemeots. I consider them very imperfect ; 
but I am in DO way responsible, my Lady. I 
was not eT«i asked to be a steward, and should 
have declined if I had been !" 

" Why so ? Don't you like balls ?" 

" I cannot say I do ! And a ball in this old, 
tumUe-down Red Lion, where the beaux and 
beQes of King Charles's time danced and Sirted, 
cannot be well conducted, and may be dangerous, 
my Lady !" 

" Ob, Sir Thomas I The antiquity of the dear 
old Red Lion is its great charm. I do so doat 
on a very, very old hotel. I dare say Nell 
Gwynne, or Kitty Fisher, or La Belle Stuart may 
have peeped into that glass, and Rochester and 
Buckingham have pledged each other in this." 

" Well, even if so, your Ladyship must own 
they were a worthless set, and that they desecrated 
rather than hallowed the scenes of their orgies." 
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''Oh, nothing remains of them but their 
beauty as* pourtrayed by Leiy, and their wit as 
recorded by poets." 

" Nothing dwells on my mind, my Lady, as 
connected with them but their vices and foUies !" 

'' Oh, but you seem to me to look on the 
dark side of everything. Sir Thomas." 

" I know of no other, my Lady !" 

" And I see only the sunny side of everybody 
and everything. And as for the dear old Red 
Lion, I doat on him, and on dear old Hearty 
and his jolly dame." 

"Old Hearty is a lazy old toper, as your 
Ladyship will iind, and his dame is a regular 
gossip." 

"Perhaps you. Sir Thomas, prefer Frost's 
FamUy Hotel." 

" Of the two, my Lady, I do. But Frost is a 
cool, impudent impostor ; and though the rooms 
are better — " 

" They chill me even in recollection !" laughed 
the merry little Countess, as, taking her Lord's 
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ami, she prepared with her party to leave the 
refreshment room. 

" They are both so bad, my Lady," said Sir 
Thomas, " that it's six of one and half-a-dozen of 
the other." 

This was a iavourite old vulgarism of Sir 
Thomas's huckster father, and he took a spite- 
ful delight in shocking with it, the ears of his 
sneering wife and snarling daughter. 

" What a discontented, grumbling old fellow 
that is, Oldborough !" sMd the pretty bride to 
her Lord. 

"The worst-tempered man in the county, 
dearest 1" replied the Earl. " He goes by the 
name of the Faultfinder, and all in the room were 
convulsed with laughter to hear his views and 
yours oa the same subject — good humour and 
sixteen summers versus discontent and sixty 
winters." 

*' Why did you introduce the old Kill-joy to 
me, Oldborough f" 

" To hear my darling tackle him. Besides, 
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he's a man of some local importance, and if 
slighted in public, would avenge himself in 
private. But a bow and a smile go a great way 
with him, and that chat with you has made him 
ours for ever." 

*' Bribery and conuption !" laughed the little 
Coxmtess, as Lord Flutterton led her off to dance 
a Varsovienne^ and the Earl paired off with 
pretty Amy De Vere in the same graceful 
dance. 

Meanwhile, Cecile, Courtney, and Mrs. De 
Vere were still in the tea-room, and Cecile, 
wedged in by the crowd dose to the envious, 
spiteful Miss Coxe, had overheard words which 
had blanched her cheek and sickened her very 
soul. Some one had expressed to Miss Coxe, 
in Cecile's hearing, great regret at the absence of 
her pretty sister Eveline. 

Miss Coxe, glancing spitefully at Cecile, had 
replied — " Oh, Eveline was fairly talked or rather 
preached out of coming to this ball, though a few 
wer ks ago she had set her heart upon it. But 
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now, she has no heart to set on anything, and 
she only sees, thinks, speaks, and acts, as her 
Reverend Director and Suitor ordains. I hope 
theyH soon be married. The hall is something 
between a convent and a conventicle, with all their 
goings on. I'm sure if I had a lover who exacted 
such sdf-abn^tion on my part, as Eveline's 
does on hfxs, I should soon g^ve him his congd. 
Why, this very night she's han^ng with him 
over the sick bed of some poor infected creature 
or other. I expect we shall all have typhus, or 
small pox, or scarlet fever, or some horrid thing, 
if she's not off soon I However, I must say 
they're the most devoted lovers / ever saw ; 
they're scarcely conscious of the existence of any 
creature but thdr pragmatical selves — that's one 
thing. Major I ... A woman who marries a 
dergyman, has some chance of keeping him and 
his affections at home," 

"Well, I've known some of the doth sad 
flirts and gad-abouts," sud the Major — "red 
coats outlast black, ^ Lady. I knew two, aye 
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three 'chaplains, all in the Bench at once for 
damages, in which they were cast (and couldn't 
pay) in Breach of Promise cases !" 

Major Longbow Miles's three chaplains eidsted 
only in his own fertile brain. 

" Come, Major, Fm tired of this crowded hot 
room," said Miss Coxe. *' How ill the place is 
ventilated, and how badly the band play I What 
wretched tea and coffee !" 

" A genuine chip of the old block, a thorough- 
bred faultfinder," said Mr. Stubbs, senior, to his 
wife, who, in a short-waisted very scanty crimson 
velvety with a peaked train like a bird's tail, 
(made in the year 1 800,) and with a gold turban 
on her head, were come into the tea-room in 
search of " a dish" of what old Stubbs called 
'' cat-lap." 

Smiley Stubbs and his sister Jemim^ had left 
no stone unturned to prevent " the old birds," 
as Smiley called them, from attending this 
ball. They were heartily ashamed of their 
parents, whose vulgarity in reality was ()earable 
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when compared to their own — siace they, the 
old pair, had naivete, humour, and no pre- 



Nothiug Jetniroa and Smiley could devise or 
suggest, had had any effect in deterring the old 
Stubbses. InthatverybaU-room,attbeRedLion, 
Stubbs, pare, had danced himself into the good 
graces of Miss Smiley, the sole hdress of his fa- 
ther's partner, and in that ball room, as he told 
his SOD, be " would dance Sir Roger De Coverley 
with the best wife that had ever made a man's 
home happy and prosperous, as long as they 
both had a I^ to stand upon." 

AH that Smiley and his vain, vulgar, undu- 
tiiiil sister could do, was to keep as much as 
possible out of ,the way of the crimson velvet 
and gold turban, the black silk pantaloons 
and powdered head, and blue coat and white 
waistcoat of their Papa and Mamma. Smiley 
found this easy enough, for he had got a set of 
" Regent Street Gents " down for the ball — Fast 
men, who found dancing " slow," and had got up 
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a game at loo, with heavy betting. But Jemima, 
who, in spite of her new white satin dress, was 
not much in request, was doomed to spend the 
greater part of the evening in the dose proximity 
of the scanty, short-waisted, crimson velvet, 
which was confined under the ample bust by a 
silver cord and tassels, and whose little, pointed 
demi-train got under everybody's feet. 

Mr. Stubbs, pere, had so many of the gayest 
and most fashionable of the company in his 
power (he was the leading attorney of Oldbo- 
rough), that he and his jokes were well received. 
He owned many of the best houses in Oldbo* 
rough, and the prettiest villas in the neighbour- 
hood, and as very smart-looking people often 
find it difficult to pay their rents punctually, 
all his tenants were very a£&ble. Some of his 
clients owed him some v^ long bills. 

*' And well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At aU his jokes — and many a joke had he.'* 

Some of the company had, in their desks 
and chiffoniers at home, lawyers' letters fix)m 
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"Stubbs and Co." — and even "some poKte" 
greetiDgs from their Sovereign Lady obtained 
by him. 

Very few of the town or country people 
slighted Mr. Stubbs. 

The rival doctors, too, got on very smoothly ; 
and, favie de mteur , Dr. Bolus, a widower of 
fif^-five, was made very welcome by Jemima 
Stubbs, who paired o£f with him in a quadrille, 
white satin, pink roses, and alL 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE BELLE OF THE BALL. 



We have said that Cecile De Vere had heard, 
with a pale cheeky and sinking hearty the re- 
marks of Miss Coxe^ confirmatory of the report 
of Eveline's engagement to Dudley Harcourt — 
so lately her Dudley — her own affianced — her 
adoring, (and in the secret recesses of her coy 
maiden bosom,) her idolised Dudley. 

In spite of her reason, her heart had hitherto 
refused to admit as a certainty, a fact which 
threw a doubt over the reality of his having ever 
loved herself, and robbed her of all that is left 
to a still devoted woman. The Past I . . . 
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Miss Coxe's words made it seem foil; any longer 
to doubt ; and as, in great and sudden misery 
self-esteeoa deserts us, and, (like Corinne) we are 
TCry prone, when wretched, to think ourselves 
guflty — Cecile, instead of taxing in her own 
thoughts Dudley Harcourt with fickleness and 
inconstancy, only accused herself of having al- 
ways been unworthy of him. 

"How much wiser and nolder," she said to 
herself, " are Eveline Coxe's submission and 
self-abn^tion, than were my haughty defiance 
and persevering self-assertion 1 ... I thought 
it a great triumph of my power, when i^ainst 
his wish, almost against his principles, I made 
him promise to come to thb odious, dreary, des- 
[Hcable ball ! How much better has that girl, 
whom I have so foolishly underrated and des- 
psed, deserved his love and respect, by giving 
up the paltry pleasure herself, to accompany 
him on some holy mis«on of love and charity ; 
not sinking him to her level, as I would have 
done, but raising herself to his I ... not using 
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her power to conquer what was right and spi- 
ritual in him, but to subdue what was worldly 
and wrong in herself! . • . Oh, meek Eveline 
Coxe ! Oh I that I, the haughty Cecile De Vere, 
had been more like thee ! . . • . But I know the 
worst now — I shall watch no more for him to- 
night ; — my heart will not bound and my cheek 
grow pale at every sound announcing an arrival 
I know he will not come, and I know that his 
affianced is, where she ought to be, at his side/' 
All this passed through Cecile's mind, as she, 
the acknowledged beauty of the evening, stood 

surrounded by the officers of the regiment 

of Dragoons — admired by all the men — hated, 
envied, by all the women. Miss Coxe especially, 
Courtney Claverhouse in such dose attendance, 
and so pointedly devoted, that it was soon de- 
cided he was a favoured aspirant ! . • . 

Cecile let him hold her bouquet, fan, jla^<m 
— accepted the hand he offered, and drank the 
iced lemonade he tendered. But almost uncon- 
sciously did she give this passive encouragement, 
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and quite regardless was she of the glances, sighs, 
stares, and ogles directed at her. Yes ! in her bril- 
liant and fairy -like draperies of gauze and silver, 
(the Queen of Beauty with her court around her), 
her woman heart was yet dwelling with ineffable 
regret on that time so recently past, and yet 
which seemed so very long ago, when she was 
Dudley Harcourt's companion in his visits to 
the poor and sick. She almost loathed the 
costly elegance of her ball dress, as she thought 
of the pink or lilac ginghams he loved so well ! 
and she wished — oh, how passionately she 
wished — that all these wearisome flutterers were 
swept away, the music hushed, the lights extin- 
guished, the voice of compliment and flattery 
silenced, and that she were sitting in the moonlit 
arbour of Court De Vere by Dudley's side ; or, 
aye ! (in the agony and humility of her heart, she 
even wished that she were kneeling at his feet, 
laying down there her pride and her defiance, 
to be raised to his heart, once more as its only 
beloved one !) 
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As these win lopg iu g s for her lost lover 
crowded upon her hevt, a fisAig of desohtioii 
stole over her mind, and a sodden frintness 
bhocfaed her dieek, and even her lips. CSonrt- 
ney Chveiiioiise, who, with a lover's quidc 
alarm, had seen nuxv than tmce the tears dim 
her bright bat abstracted gaze, and who had 
overheard the words of Miss Coxe, and seen 
CecQe start and tremble while she spoke — Court- 
ney was not quite unprepared, and caught 
Cecile in his arms as her lids closed, and strength 
and consciousness forsook her. 

With the authoritative air which an accepted 
suitor might have adopted, he repeUed the eagerly 
proffered services of Sir Jasper Cavalier, Lord 
Vanille Dazzletoo, and several other military 
exquisites; and gently beckoning to Mrs. De 
Vere, he, accompanied by her, led, or rather bore 
Cecile into the adjoining cloak-room. There 
they stretched her on a sofa, white as her dra- 
peries, and beautiful, as if her perfect form and 
face had been chiselled in marble by Canova or 
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Bailey. They chafed her hands, they bathed 
her brow with eau de Cologne, they burnt fea- 
thers, and held salts to her nose ; and ere long 
they recalled her to life and misery. It was the 
first time in her life that Cecile had ever fainted ; 
and great and intense must have been the agony 
of her heart to cause such a revulsion in that 
young and healthful creature. 

Courtney was bending over her, as the first, 
faint tinge of colour returned to her cheek and 
lip. His eyes were very fine but very singular, 
— of a very light hazel, and of a brightness 
almost phosphoric, but with brows and lashes 
so luxuriant and so black, that they seemed in 
some light to be very dark themselves. Nothing 
could more thoroughly contrast the soft, pensive, 
blue eyes of Dudley with their dark dilating 
pupils and soft brown lashes, and their expres- 
sion of mournful tenderness, than those piercing, 
ardent, restless orbs. 

As Cecile opened her eye*s and met them, she 
shrank back and turned away her head; and 
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Mrs. De Vere, who delighted in Courtney Ch- 
verbouse and his devotion to her daughter, 
thought there was something very ungracious, 
thankless, and repulsive in Gecfle's manner to 
one evidently so much in love with her. 

The ready anger of the Lorraine blood flushed 
her cheek immediately, as she said, 

'^ A thousand thanks, dear Mr. Claverhouse, 
for all you have done. Cecile is better now. 
Will you leave us for a few minutes, while I 
re-arrange her dress and her hair ? Presently 
she will thank you for your great kindness." 

" As you will, dearest Mrs. De Vere," said 
Courtney, kissing the hand she held out ; and 
then, as if by a sudden impulse, dropping on 
one knee by the side of Cecile's couch, he 
seized her imgloved hand, pressed it to his 
heart, raised it to his lips, and hurried out of the 
cloak-room. 

" Cecile," said her mother, somewhat sternly, 
" I overheard something of what that detestable 
Miss Coxe was saying, and I saw you change 
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colour. If this illness is owing to any lingering 
regret for the man who has insulted you by so 
immediately transferring his affections from a 
daughter of the houses of De Vere and Lorraine 
to one of the descendants of a Fish-street Hill 
huckster — -a low-bom Coxe — 1 implore you, as 
a woman and a lady, to conceal and uproot so 
base and spaniel a feeling. Every eye is upon 
you, not merely on account of the beauty of 
your person and the elegance of your attire, but 
because your late engagement to Miss Eveline 
Coxe's intended, has, I fear, been whispered 
about, and people wish to judge of the truth of 
the report by your face and your manner. A 
very little dejection added to this swoon will 
make you the talk of Oldborough, as the for- 
saken, the jilted, the Bergere delaissee. Fo 
your own sake, for my sake, do not let so de- 
grading a report gain ground !" 

" What can I do, mamma ?" faltered Cecile. 

" Do ! — why, bear in mind the contempt, the 
insultins: indifference, the heartlessness of the 
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man you had deigned to accept ; and to do away 
at once with a rumour so greedily devoured by 
the envious nobodies of Qldborough, return to 
the ball-room, exert your will, be resolved to 
seem gay and happy, and you will soon become 
so. Dance with that dear, elegant, devoted 
Courtney (my uncle's friend). He has been 
tending you as if his life were wrapped up in 
yours. Here — take this glass of wine; and 
remember, that there is nothing so utterly con- 
temptible as a woman who loves the man who 
has ceased to love her. For a marriage to turn 
out well, my Cecile, the man should be passion- 
ately, the lady very moderately in love." 

Mrs. De Vere did not think with Rochefo- 
cault : — " Qm' on est pliLS heureux par V amour 
qu on ressent que par celui qu* on inspire" 

'' The idea of preferring Eveline Coxe to Cecile 
De Vere !" she added 

She had touched the right chord. Cecile's 
eyes flashed — her cheeks burned — she drew up 
her graceful form to its full height — and, 
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leaning on her mother's arm, she left the cloak- 
room. 

At the door stood Comtney. He exclaimed, 
** Heaven be praised ! you are your lovely self 
again ! and a schottische is about to begin/' 
He led her to the ball-room, and, having first 
secured a seat for Mrs. De Vere, paired off 
with her in that lively dance. Pride triumphed 
over Love this time — though so lately Love had 
triumphed over Pride. To all who crowded 
round to see this brilliant couple, the most 
joyous, animated, and brilliant dancer in the 
room was Cecile De Vere. Yet in her heart of 
hearts she was desolate I 
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CHAPTER III. 



POPPING THE QUESTION. 



Unlike most county balls, a magnificent 
supper (provided at the expense of the coimty 
and town gentlemen) was included in the attrac- 
tions of the evening at the " Red Lion." It 
consoled the chaperons, and comforted even those 
luckless damsels who, having failed to obtain 
partners, and being thus deprived of the power 
of doing homage to Terpsichore, transferred 
their devotion to Bacchus — a god famous for 
his power of drowning in rosy streams the 
sense of neglect, the pangs of wounded amour 
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proprCy and even the " slighted love," so " sair 
to bide." 

Old Hearty and his dame had surpassed 
themselves in the liberality and good taste of 
the supper, about which they had received a 
carte blanche. Everything was excellent, and 
the wines so genuine and fine, that even old 
ladies could indulge without any fear that the 
morning would " tell a tale." 

Smiley Stubbs, who was really in love with 
Cecile De Vere, and had spent a miserable even- 
ing, vainly trying to catch her eye, and wishing 
he could contrive to pick a quarrel with Court- 
ney Claverhouse, of whom he was jealous even 
to agony, determined that he would not go to 
bed sober, to brood over his hopeless passion 
and his rival's apparent triumph. He had made 
a desperate effort to compel Cecile to recognize 
him, by going up to her, while she was seated 
between her mother and the Countess of Old- 
borough, and asking her to dance a quadrille. 
Mrs. De Vere, seeing him coming, over-dressed, 
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ovor-soeiited, a perfiMst caricatiue of the fiohioDt 
and the worst specimen of the R^ent-street 
gent, but awve of a long law-bill owiqg to 
Messrs. Stubbs, whi^iered to Cecfle, ** Say you 
are engaged, and take Courtney's arm;" but 
Cecfle did not choose so openly to enooun^ 
Courtney, or in any way to spare the £9elings of 
her impudent persecutor. 

Smiley Stubbs stood before her, his pale 
cheeks and trembling lips giving the lie to the 
assumed ease and nonchalanoe of his manner. 
His yellow hair was parted down the middle. 
A growing moustache and jeune France^ straw- 
coloured and wealdy, disfigured the lower part 
of his iace. A white lace cravat made his 
light complexion appear to great disadvantage. 

*' If Miss De Vere has not forgotten a very 
old friend," he said, '' perhi^ she will favour 
him with her hand for the next quadrille." 

*' You are under some mistake. Sir," haughtily 
replied Ceoile ; *' I have not ev^i the honour of 
your acquaintance." 
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** My name is SmQey Stubbs." 
'' I never had any friend of that name." 
" You mistake, Miss De Vere ; you have no 
truer firiend — may I have Ihe favour?'* 

"I am tired, and do not mean to dance 
any more/' said Ceoile, taking no notice of 
Hbe chubby hand cased in kid, so eagerly ex- 
tended. 

The young Countess rose to dance with Lord 
Flutterton. 

Smiley Stt^bs took his seat by Cecile. 
Seeing this, Courtney offered h^ his arm — 
Cecfle took it Smiley Stubbs started to his 
feet. He fancied they were going to join the 
quadrille, and if so, he resolved to pick a quarrel 
with Courtney, and *^ have him out." Perhaps 
the latter had intended to induce Cecile to dance 
with him, after refusing Smiley Stubbs, on the 
[dea of fiitigue ; but a glance at Smiley's £ice 
deterred him. He did not want to get into a 
duel with ** a snob," and therefore he only led 
Mrs. and &Css De Vere into the tea-room, and 
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remained with them there, till supper was 
served. 

The Earl of Oldborough came in search of 
Mrs. De Vere, Lord Flutterton giving his arm 
to the young Countess — Smiley Stubbs, having 
followed Cedle into the tea-room, and annoyed 
her, by keeping his blood*shot eyes fixed upon 
her, when Courtney led her into supper, went 
into the card-room in search of his own guests, 
and by the time he had got them together, the 
table at which Cecile sate was quite full. 

The old Stubbses sate together in the very 
same seats they had occupied when Mrs. Stubbs 
was a bride elect. They were both slender 
then, and were too full of love to care much 
for the supper. Now they were very rotund, 
and devoted to ''the pleasures of the table;" 
but each delighted to supply the other with the 
choicest morsels; and they pledged each 
other again and again, not with the passion- 
ate tenderness of forty years ago, but with an 
affection tried by Time, and which that great 
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Alchyroist had proved to be no base metal, but 
sterling ore. 

Jemima, ashamed of the connubial demonstra- 
tions of " Pa" and " Ma," and confiding her dis- 
gust to Dr. Bolus — who was rejoiced to be taken 
into her confidence — had by him been safely 
ensconced behind the door ; when, by the aid of 
champagne, Ameurs pdtiens — meringues a la 
creme, maraschino, and mottoes out of the crack- 
ers, glances, whispers, sighs, and compliments. 
Dr. Bolus Smith got Jemima Smiley Stubbs to 
forget her own ambitious views, her horror of a 
widower with a large family and no fortune, 
her hatred of the medical profession in general, 
and of Dr. Bolus Smith in particular ; and after 
her fourth glass of champagne, and second of 
maraschino, to hand him, in return for a 
motto — 

" Ardent love consumes my heart. 
Why, my charmer, must we part ?" 

the encouraging reply out of a chocolate 
bonbon — 
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*' Faint iieait ne'er won a lady 
Why, oh why should yoa despair ? 



Dr. Bolus Smith soon retorted with another 
motto— 

** Fairest will you be my wife i 
Cheer my home^ and bless my life ?* 

And after a little coy delay, blushing, giggling 
and saying '' how silly I am/' Jemima had given 
him in return — 
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Ask Papa without delay. 
And may you ever bless the day. 
When at the altar by my nde. 
Ton knelt a bridegroom, I a bride.*' 



Dr. Bolus Smith, on receiving this, leant o?ar 
Jemima, and said— 

** Do not trifle, Jemima 1 with a heart like 
mine ! I am aU soul, all feeling, all passion — ^if 
you mean what this motto implies, for Pity's 
sake whisper Yes, Bolus 1 I am in earnest ! You 
hesitate ! Do not hesitate with a man so fear- 
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fblly constituted as I am. This breast is a 
f)eifect volcano. You have let me hope, and 
now if you do not realise those hopes, you shaH 
see me a bleeding corpse !" 

" Oh, do not say such dreadful things, dear, 
dear Bolus !" sobbed Jemima. " I am in earnest, 
you may ask Papa to-morrow.'' 

** And if he declines? Youare of age, though 
you do not look it, sweetest !" 

'' If he declines, I am stiU yours." 

« Bless you !" .... 

Dr. Bolus Smith knew that in any case six 
thousand pounds, left by an aunt, would add 
their weight to the bargidn ; and if old Stubbs 
could but be made to approve of the match, 
perhaps double that sum, and countless other 
advairtages, would be the result to him of the 
County BalL 

After supper, he led Jenuma back to the 
ball-room, and the bride deet danced no more 
tiiat night but with her affianced Bolus, who, 
eonsidering that he was fifty-seven, rather bald. 
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Toy corpulent^ had a large £uiuly, a small pnc- 
tioe, and had already been married twioe^ had 
not, to use his own language ''made a bad 
bargain*" 

Perhaps Jemima Stubbs did wisdy in taking 
what she could get. Jemima was past thirty, and 
by no means popular ; and though she had always 
despised and maligned Dr. Bolus Smith, and 
ridiculed his German diploma, he was no 
sooner hers, than she grew proud of that very 
title she had so often sneered at, and saw every- 
thing connected with her intended en beau, and 
couleur de rose, even down to the whitey-brown 
children left him by his second wife, who had 
been a half-caste. 

Poor Amy had been in high beauty and great 
request during the whole evening. She had 
not dared to exchange a word with her young 
heart's secret idol; but their eyes had oft;en 
met, and in the dance he had more than once 
touched her hand, with what a thrill of ecstac^ 
to both, those only can understand who, at the 
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same romantic age, have loved as they did in 
secret, and had no opportunity of indulging in 
any endearments but those: no more lavish 
caresses or fonder demonstrations had diminished 
the intensity of passion, or allayed the fever 
of their hearts. 

Amy had not forgotten her promise. She 
had contrived to drop at Ferdinand Coxe's feet 
a bunch of violets, tied with blue ribbon, and 
which she had worn in her own bosom ; and 
she had seen him furtively pick them up, press 
them to his lips, and, finally, place them near 
his heart. 

These trifles made the evening, so wearisome 
to many, one of ethereal rapture and dream-like 
delight to Amy De Vere and Ferdinand Coxe. 
Mrs. De Vere had no notion of what was 
passing in her own child's heart; but, seeing 
her deepening blush, and the soft languor of 
fier violet eyes, attributed her emotion to her 
partner. Lord Flutterton, quite ignoring the fact 
that Ferdinand Coxe was her vis-a-vis. 
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At length the Eaii of Oldborougfa whispered 
to Mrs. De Vere, that he thought it was high 
time to go home; and Miss Coxe, who had 
been in a horrible humour the whole evening, 
and had even driven away ^* the Major^' by her 
spite and spleen, resolving not to outstay the 
great people of the evening, had sent Ferdinand 
Coxe to summon Sir Thomas and Lady Coxe, 
and to order the carriage. She was all anxiety 
to depart while Major Longbow Miles was 
dancing, in order that he might have either to 
hire a carriage or walk to the hall. But the 
Major had one eye fixed on the main chance ; 
and just as Sir Thomas and Lady Coxe ap- 
peared, squabbling over the details of their 
game at whist, and Miss Coxe came out of 
the cloak-room in her new and costly Bemouse 
opera doak, the Major appeared, and sprang 
into the carriage after the ladies and Sir 
Thomas, saying — 

'* Ferdinand, my boy I go on the box. When 
I'm as young as you are, we'll change places. 
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A very channing ball, upon my word ! Lovely 
woman, the Countess of O.-^uite a pocket 
Venus ; Miss De Vere's a splendid creature ; 
little Amy, a bijou ! 

''The most odious, ill-conducted ball I was 
ever at !" growled Sir Thomas. 

"I was bored to death," said Lady Coxe. 
'' What a set of vulgar nobodies ! No attention 
to etiquette — no deference paid to rank ; I felt 
quite and completely deplac^e.** 

''I don't know why you use a French 
jaigon, when, in plain English, if you were to 
say your nose was put out of joint, you'd be 
unconunonly near the mark," growled Sir 
Thomas. 

'' Odious vulgarity !" sneered Lady Coxe ; 
'' but the feet was I studiously kept in the back 
ground I could not meet the advances of the 
Earl and Countess without being thrown with 
those detestable De Veres, and exposing Fer- 
dinand to the wiles of that cunning little Amy." 

''Well, if the result were the same as in 
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Thomas's case, we need not care. I remember^ 
after Thomas had got me to give a reluctant 
consent to his proposing to the elder girl, he 
was refused as haughtily as if she'd been a 
princess and he a pawnbroker. 

" Oh, that was all a rwe. I am sure they 
did not mean him to take her at her word." 

** Oh, but they did, though ; for he tried 
again and again, and with no better luck. But 
she may well look higher than poor Tom. She 
is the finest girl I ever saw, (though the proudest 
and most disagreeable ;) and so that handsome, 
sneering coxcomb of a fellow, Claverhouse, 
seems to think." 

" What can it matter what he thinks ?" said 
Miss Coxe. " Pray, Major, do you know any- 
thing about him? You are acquainted with . 
most people of ton; did you ever meet him 
before ?" 

" Not to the best of my recollection." 
" Well, I don't like the expression of his 
face," said Jemima. " Mark my words, there's 
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something very mysterious about that fellow. 
I think Mrs. De Vere is very wrong to encou- 
rage his great and sudden intimacy at the 
tumble-down old Court." 

As she spoke, the carriage containing the 
De Veres dashed past them. CecQe and 
Courtney were sitting side by side in the back 
seatt; and the sudden light of the carriage 
kmps revealed that Courtney was bending ten- 
derly Qver Cecile, whispmng to her, and holding 
h^ cold, reluctant hand. 

Here was a fertOe subject for Miss Coxe's 
bitter and envious tongue; and she expatiated 
upon this sudden intimacy of Cecile De Vere 
with Mr. Claverhouse, imtil her father begged 
her to mind her own business, and not, by 
her shrill diatribes, prevent his sleeping off the 
effect of the detestable ball. 

The Coxes* carriage took one road, the De 
Veres' another. We will follow the latter, as 
its inmates are more interesting, and far better 
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compaDT, than the ** Faukfinder " lod Major 
Longbow Miksu 

Mrs. De Yen had fiJkn as fcq > A my was 
recaDing evcfv gianoe and smik of her Fer- 
dinand's handsome, expressive hce — Cedk, 
with an averted &oe, and a veiy sore heart, was 
yet listening to the whiqiars in whidi Gomtney 

was expressing his adminition, his idolatry. 
She does not love him ; but his praises soothe 
her wounded vanity, his devotion is balm to 
her pride. He had stolen her hand, and held 
it so fast, while he confessed at once his idolatry 
and his unworthiness, that Cecfle had not the 
heart to rend that hand from his grasp; and 
her letting it remain in his, he construed as 
encouragement of his pretensions — acceptance 
of himself ! 

As they passed by the thatched cottage of 
poor Moss Rose, Amy was the only person who 
gave a thought to that victim of " A Lover's 
Quarrel !" Anoy looked eagerly from the car- 
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riage-window. It was grey dawn without, but 
there was a strong light within Rose's own 
room, and that light fell full on the bed. Amy 
grew cold and sick at heart; for she could 
distinctly see that a white sheet was thrown 
over what looked like a statue, so still and 
rigid was the outline seen through the drapery. 

Moss Rose's mother and another old woman 
sate by the bed ; the former had her white 
apron over her face, and Amy could see she 
was sobbing convulsively. Amy did not speak, 
but she felt certain poor Moss Rose was dead. 

A little farther on, they passed the tall form 
of Dudley Harcourt, on his way to the Vicarage. 
He had just left the house of mourning, where 
he had passed the hours the De Veres had 
frittered away at the Ball. He had taken Eve- 
line home to the Hall when he saw that Moss 
Rose was dying, and had returned to be with 
her to the last. 

At the sound of wheels he took from his 
eyes the handkerchief with which he had just 
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wiped away a tear, and those ejfes suddenly 
met Cecile's. Cecile taraed very pale, Dudl^ 
grew crimson. She snatched her hand away 
from Courtney, and almost, by mstinct, bowed. 
Dudley had seen the handsome, animated face 
of Courtney Claverhouse bending over her, with 
its triumphant, lover-like expression, and there 
was scorn in the haughty bend with which he 
recognised her meek, yet eager bow. 

The carriage bowled along, and no one spoke ; 

at a turn of the road, Amy saw that tall form, 

and pale, proud, mournful fece. Dudley was 

standing, his arms folded on his bosom, and the 

sun rising behind him, watching the carriage 

that bore away the woman he had so loved, and 

her new lover. Amy thought be looked very, 

very ({esolate. She saw him no more. What 

Cecile felt who can tell, but it was in vain 

that Courtney tried to regain possession of 

her hand. She begged Amy to change 

places with her, saying, that she felt faint 

from riding backwards, and Courtney had no 
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chance of reDewing bis professions of love and 
admiration. 

Cecile closed her eyes, and Amy thought her 
countenance was expressive of great mental 
agony, and glancing at Claverhouse, she per- 
ceived a glitter in his eye, a ghastly pallor on 
his cheek, and compression of his white lip, 
which, with his knitted brow and rather weak 
retreating chin, gave an expression to his face 
that terrified her, when she remembered the 
intimacy to which Cecile had so lately admitted 
him. 

At length they reached home. It was broad 
daylight, and all looked cold and dreary. 

Mabel was waiting to undress the ladies ; 
Courtney Claverhouse did not accept Mrs. De 
Yere's faint in^dtation to come in, but proceeded 
to his lodgings. Mr. De Vere was asleep. 
Cecile hastened to her room, and while Mabel 
undressed her, Amy performed that office for 
her mother. 

After Cecile was in bed» and Mrs. De Vere 
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gone to her room, Amy called Mabel into her 
little dressing closet. 

" Mabel," said Amy, " Moss Rose is dead." 

" La, Miss I you don't say so." 

" Yes I do ; and I am certain she sent to 
summon us, and you never told us." 

" Well, Miss, you could have done no good, 
and what a pity not to have gone to the ball, with 
those lovely dresses and Mr. Claverhouse, and 
the carriage and all ! I meant all for the best. 
Miss !" 

" Oh, Mabel, what a much greater pity to 
have disappointed poor Moss Rose, and missed 
the impressive lesson conveyed by her early 
death." 

" La, Miss ! I never knew any good come of 
courting troubles. But really. Miss, I don't 
know that she is dead." 

'' I do. I saw it as the carriage passed her 
cottage — at least, I saw a form that looked like 
a statue, covered with a sheet, and I am 
convinced, from its being so still and rigid, 
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that it was poor Moss Rose, dead, and laid 
out." 

"La, Miss, perhaps that was only fancy — 
don't cry. Miss," said Mabel. 

Just as she spoke, the death-beD began to 
toD. In that part of the country it was the 
custom for the knell to announce the number of 
years of the departed. 

" I cannot make it out. Miss," said Mabel, 
now pale and weeping, to Amy, who was paler 
still, and struggling with her tears ; " the knell 
tolled first nineteen, and then twenty-two. Moss 
Rose was nineteen — and oh. Miss ! Mark Hea- 
ther was just twenty-two ! Be sure, Miss, he's 
gone too ! What you saw, Miss, was their 
fetches !" 

" Fetches ! what do you mean ?" 
^ " Oh, Miss, don't you know, when any one is 
going to die in these parts, that person's fetch 
is seen larger than life in the after-part of the 
day." 

^' Oh) I have heard of such nonsense," said 
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Amy ; but she trembled vkdeody, for she le- 
membered that the forms she had seen were 
larger than life, and that th^ had disappeared, 
she knew not how. She recalled too, a sort of 
dread that had fiDed her heart as she fdbwed 
them. " Mabd, I cannot sleeps will you come 
with me to Moss Roee's cottage to know the 
truth ?" 

Mabel readily agreed to do so. Cecile, worn 
oat with fatigue and emotion, slept. Amy, in 
her mourning dress, attended by Mabel, opened 
the library window, and was soon hurrying 
across the garden. 

Quickly they made their way to Moss Rose's 
cottage ; — all was stiU. They entered the little 
garden, they lifted the latch of the house-door ; 
they were in the room which served at once as 
kitchen and parlour. The window was shrouded, 
bat the morning light came down the broad, 
old-fashioned chimney, and fell on-^-^what? — a 
corpse, laid out in a shell on the kitchen table 
— but not the corpse of the fair, fragile Moss 
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Rose — ^a tall^ dark, handsome man, but wasted 
with misery, pinched and boDow^*— looking as if 
be bad died of famine, so hollow were the eyes 
and so sharp the features. It was Mark Hea- 
ther! . . . 

Amy and Mabel felt it was Mark Heather, 
and silently stole upstairs. There, on the bed, 
lay the slender form of Moss Rose, the white 
sheet spread over it. 

There stiQ sate the poor widowed mother, 
weeping convulsiTely, her apron over her head ; 
the old neighbour dozed and nodded. As Amy 
and Mabel entered, she woke up and rose, 
curtsied, and tried to arouse Mrs. Moss, who 
only moaned forth '^too late! too late! my 
diild ! my Rose ! alas 1 my good, dear, dutiful 
Roser 

" It's one of the young ladies from the Court, 
neighbour,*' said the old woman, ^ won't you 
speak to her ?" 

" They didn't keep their word with my poor 
Rose ! they didn't come when she sent to say 
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she was going 1 . . . They were dancing gaily 
away at the County Ball, while their fiiend and 
playmate of the long-ago, was watching for 
them with glazed, dying eyes, and praying for 
them with her dying breath. It's too late now 
— I cannot look upon them now, and behave as 
I ought to them, for I know my Rose had 
something on her mind to say to Miss Cedle, 
and died hard because she didn't come." 

Amy tried to explain that no summons had 
reached her or Cedle. She appealed to Mabel, 
who took all the blame on herself ; but in widow 
Moss's rank of life, there is no reason that can 
avail against passion, and no arguing with an 
id^e fixe. Mrs. Moss listened with impatience, 
and was not convinced. '* Too late now, too 
late now 1" was all she would reply to Amy's 
earnest and reiterated assertions. 

Amy then asked the old nurse, or neighbour, 
(among the poor, to their honour be it spoken, 
the words are generally synonimous) to lift the 
sheet, and let her see her old friend's young face. 



) 
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The wretched mother had sobbed herself to 
sleep, and old Kitty obeyed. It was, indeed 
with Moss Rose — 



cc 



The first dark day of nothingness. 

The last of danger and distress ; 

Before Decay's effacing fingers 

Had swept the lines where Beauty lingers." 



And as, through soft tears, Amy 



Marked the soft, angelic air. 

The rapture of repose that's there — ' 



she felt a soothing conviction that Moss Rose 
had died a happy death. 

All expression of pain, anxiety, and suffering, 
latterly habitual to her in life, was gone. She 
looked young, very young, much younger than 
she was, almost as she had looked when, at 
sixteen, Mark Heather had " first kept com- 
pany" with her. 

Amy kissed her white open brow, startled a 
little by that first contact with the cold rigidity 
of death, and then she stole down stairs, foDowed 
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by old Kitty, who longed to give a few particu- 
lars, which she could not reveal before the 
bereaved mother. 

It appeared that towards evening, Rose had 
grown rapidly worse, and was impatient to see 
Miss Cecile and Mr. Dudley Harcourt. Both 
were sent for, and her mother began to " tidy 
things up a bit." She then ran into old Kitty's . 
cottage to ask her to come in for the night, and 
on her return, while she was airing poor Rose's 
best night-clothes, a piercing shriek issued from 
her daughter's room. She rushed up-stairs, and 
found Rose stretched lifeless on the floor, by 
the window. 

Mrs. Moss called old Kitty, and they got 
Rose to bed, and at length recalled her to con- 
sciousness. For some time they thought her 
delirious, as she talked wildly of Mark Heather, 
tried to get out of bed again, and pointing to 
the window, said, ** He was there just now ! I 
saw him as I used to see him years ago — he 
was standing on the garden bench below, and 
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tapping at my window as he used to do ! But 
so pale ! so wan ! and with such a wild fire in 
his eyes ! Mother !" she exclaimed, *^ if you will 
not go and see after him, I will ! I must ! I am not 
mad, I am not, as you fancy, light-headed — nor 
do I believe it was Mark's ghost, Mother ! . . . 
I saw Mark himself, and I believe he is there 
now. Do go, Mother, or you will kill me out- 
right !" 

Mrs. Moss went, merely to quiet her dying 
child. It was her turn to scream now, for on 
the bench under Rose's window, she saw a man, 
lean, wretched, in rags and misery ; but in ^ite 
of his tattered coat, and lean, gaunt, &mished 
look, she recognised Mark Heather. 

It appeared his term of imprisonment bad 
expired — he had been turned into the world- 
he had lost his home, his wife, his character. 
He tried to get work, no one would employ 
him. He roamed about the country in want 
of every necessary. He had been very ill with 
low fever when in prison, a relapse brought him 
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to the brink of the grave, and he had crept 
into some chalk pits to die. 

In the light-headedness that precedes dissolu- 
tion, a wild desire to see his long-loved Rose, 
seized upon him. Delirium lent him a tem- 
porary strength. He made his way to her 
garden. He looked into her window. 

He saw her, and fell back insensible on the 
garden bench. In that syncope Mark Heather 
died. 

Moss Rose, when her mother returned, ques- 
tioned her, and with that strange knowledge of 
the truth which seems peculiar to the dying, 
asserted her belief that Mark was dead. Mrs. 
Moss could not deny it. He was at that very 
time lying in the room beneath, a corpse ! And 
when Dudley Harcourt returned with Mr. 
Mowbray from accompanying Eveline Coxe home 

« 

to the hall, he found Rose in a fit. In alternate 
convulsions, and lucid intervals, Moss Rose 
passed the greater part of the night ; but her 
last moments were spent in prayer ; and with 
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one hand in her mother's, and the other in 
Dudley Harcourt's, Moss Rose fell asleep to 
wake no more on earth. 

It was a terrible shock to Cecile to find that 
Moss Rose was dead, and had died while she 
was at the ball. It made the memory of that 
evening, and of everything connected with it, 
very painful and revolting to her. She thought 
with bitter regret and burning shame, of Dudley's 
haughty bow when their eyes met, as she came 
from the haunts of Vanity, and he from the 
house of Mourning! and she shuddered at 
the idea that he had supposed she went to that 
ball knowing that Moss Rose was dying ! • . . 
She longed to undeceive him,; but it was im- 
possible — she could not address him again. 
He, the affianced of Eveline Coxe, what did it 
matter to him now, why she had not fulfilled 
her promise to poor Moss Rose. 

Cecile was too ill and miserable to leave her 
room the day after the ball, and Amy had to 
receive the Earl and Countess of Oldborougb, 
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Sir Jasper Cavalier, and maoy others, who 
called, eager to see the '' Belle of the Ball'' by 
daylight. The next day, to CecQe's unspeak- 
able relief, Courtney was summoned suddenly 
away. But before he went, he confided to Mrs. 
De Vere the fact that he considered himadf the 
all but accepted suitor of her beautiful Cedle, 
and that when he returned it would be to pro- 
pose in form. Mrs. De Vere assured him of 
the entire approval of herself and Mr. De Vere. 
After taking an affectionate leave of his mother- 
in-law elect, Courtney left her, radiant with 
hope and joy ; but Cecile, on hearing from her 
mother of the proposal that was in store for 
her, buried her face in her hands, and burst into 
an agony of tears — how unlike those sparkling 
drops of joy which had glittered in her new 
lover's brilliant eyes. Alas ! alas ! is then 
Dudley Harcourt still beloved ? . . . 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WHISPERING TONGUES. 



Some weeks passed heavily away, and nothing 
was heard of Courtney Ckverhouse except by one 
letter from Paris to Mrs. De Vere, announcing 
his safe arrival, and the pleasure it had given 
Lord Rockalpine to hear of the " grand succes'^ 
of the ball dresses and their wearers, and the 
use they had deigned to make of his equi- 
page. 

Mrs. De Vere was bitterly disappointed that 
Courtney made no allusion to his prospects or 
intentions, that he said nothing about Cecile, 
and that there was no intimation in his letter 
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of the ukeriff ¥v«s with Rgaid to Cedk which 
he had confided to her. 

After the excitement of the ball, the mono- 
toDv and duhiess of Co«iit De Vcre became 
more than erer oppressiTe. It was as i( oo the 
still and stagnant waters that represented the 
De Veres' fife, a regatta had been hdd, wi& its 
gay company, gajr streamers^ and gay music, and 
that having passed a^innr, not an echo was heard, 
nor a rip{de stirred again. 

The Coxes were gone to London, it was said, 
to purchase Eveline's trousseau. Dudley Har- 
court was away, too, it was supposed, in close 
attendance on the Bride Elect, and Henry Mow- 
bray inhabited the Vicarage, and took Dudley 
Harcourt's duty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ormsby had called to invite 
Cecile and Amy to spend a week with them, 
but Mrs. De Vere's hauteur and defiance had 
returned tenfold (she had laid it completely 
aside at the Ball, thus emboldening her old 
school-fellow, Mrs. Ormsby, to try to renew a 
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friendly intercourse). But Mrs. De Vere was 
so indignant at Courtney's silence, and so con- 
vmced in her own mind that he had been set 
against Cecile by some inimical neighbours, that 
not being able to fix suspicion on one in par- 
ticular, she, with the injustice of ill-temper, 
accused all, indiscriminately, in her own heart ! 
and she remembered that Courtney had admired 
Mrs. Ormsby, had been introduced to her, had 
danced a quadrille with her, and had pndised her 
wit, grace, and insight into character. 

Mrs. De Vere, then, met Mrs. Ormsby's 
kind invitation with so haughty and repulsive a 
negative, and treated Mr. Ormsby so much as 
the Lady of Court De Vere might, in the 
olden time, have treated an Oldborough attorney, 
that they were both very glad to get away from 
her chilling presence, and that ftded, ruined 
temple of family pride, to their own bright, 
cheerful home, and the comforts with which a 
lucrative and much- maligned profession enabled 
Mr. Ormsby to surround his beloved wife. 

F 2 
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Ferdinand Coxe was gone back to Oxford, 
and Amy knew and felt that he was reading, 
very, very hard, by those twin bright lamps. 
Love and Hope. 

Mark Heather and Moss Rose were buried, 
side by side, and one stone, erected by Dudley 
Harcourt, marked the last resting place of the 
victims of a " Lover's Quarrel." 

Their names and the dates of their births and 
deaths were inscribed on this stone, and the 
words, — 

*• Agree with thine adversary quickly," 

V 

reminded those who knew them, of the quarrel 
which had destroyed them, and left room for 
much speculation for the curious, of the time 
to come. 

Mr. De Vere often kept his bed, and his 
room always. He was a martyr to gout, and 
his wife and daughters were martyrs to him. 

Autumn had lapsed into winter, not the sort 
of winter which cheers and invigorates, with its 
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hard frosts, ice, and snow ; but winter, in its 
dreariest aspect : the trees all bare — the country 
damp, desolate, dreary — rain falling every day, 
and often all day long — very cold, but not the 
bracing, pleasant cold of frost — all was dis- 
comfort, without and within Court De Vere. 

And Cecile ! .... of all desolate things, 
Cecile was the most desolate ! Mrs. De Vere 
saw, with extreme impatience and ill-concealed 
resentment, that Cecile's peach-like bloom was 
beginning to fade ; her perfect contoiu* of form 
and face to grow a little sharp — her eyes and 
their pearly lids to betray symptoms of weeping 
and sleeplessness, and an anxious, distressed, 
and watchful expression to supplant the angelic 
sweetness and muse-like, tranquil intelligence of 
her noble, beautiful face. 

Cecile's temper, too, once so even and all- 
enduring, had become fitftd and irritable; a 
reproachful word or look would rouse her to 
anger, and passionate bursts of tears, ending in 
almost hysterical paroxysms, would convulse one 
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«bo, OH vmi, had afanoBt mloBd the poel's 

"A daesk iii u i ft iiii 'i f Ir* a 



In her preseu mood ber modifir's eampukj 

ks, 2t umes^ unbemlife ; iDdmL neidicr coidd 
long endure the | M taq ic c of the odicr, (ilbat m 
deep affection bound them stST ; bat Amy was 
all sympathy — Amy too, loved, and Amy mi- 
derstood and read at a ghnce the Paradise Lost 
of CecQe's distracted bosom. And all this 
misery arose from that siDy, duldish quarrel, on 
that fiital evening, when Cedle and Dudley had 
roamed together longer, in their aD-absorbiiy 
love, than Mrs. De Vere had thought ri^t ! 

Wdl, rivers that in their overflow have de- 
vastated towns and villages, traced to their 
source, turn out almost invisible and insignifi- 
cant ; but should not these things teach us to 
watch our hearts, and more dosely still, those 
small members, our tongues ? 

Amy thought, as she remembered Cecile and 
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Dudley Harcourt on that fatal evening — the 
deep love in their mutual eyes — the soft tones 
of their voices, and the roseate glow of their 
diedcs as they came in together, and as she com- 
pared the past and the present-^Amy thought of 
those lines of Byron, which show how much in 
his own wild, deep heart he had proved that 

" To be wrath with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain." 

She took up " Childe Harold" from Cecile's 
work-table. The volume opened where a 
withered leaf was inserted, and Amy saw, with 
acute pain, that the page was blistered with 
tears. They had fallen abundantly on that ex- 
quisite passage, to which so many desolate hearts 
respond: — 

" Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 

Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene. 

That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted ; 
Though in their souls, whicli thus each other thwarted. 

Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life*8 bloom, and then departed, 

Itself expired — but leaving them an age 
^ Of years all winters, war within themselves to wage." 
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Amy tenderly loved ber sister; and for the 
first time, as she saw, by the tears that had 
dropped on this passage, how deep an echo it 
woke in Gecile's heart, an angry feeling towards 
Dudley, and a wish that Cecile could forget 
him and make another choice, arose in her 
bosom. She questioned Dudley's right to re- 
sent with so unforgiving a spirit the pride and 
petulance which yet co-existed with such deep 
love. 

Cecile was in her own room alone. She 
loved solitude, as the unhappy always do ; and 
as a ceaseless rain was falling. Amy could not 
propose to her sister, a walk, to vary the mono- 
tonous misery of the scene. She resolved to 
take her work, and go and sit with Cecile, and 
try to engage her in conversation, and induce 
her to unbosom her griefs. 

As she crossed the Hall, she met Mabel, just 
come in the baker's covered cart from Oldbo- 
rough. Mabel did not now reside at Court De 
Vere, but came occasionally to work, or to help 
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ID any way she could. Amy saw, by her face, 
that she was brimfuU of news. 

" Fve brought Master's shirts, Miss," said 
Mabel, following Amy into the little boudoir. 
" I've mended them as well as I can ; but though 
it may be true of people, Miss, that it's never 
too late to mend, that doesn^t hold good about 
shirts. Master's cambric shirts are so fine and 
so worn, that in trying to mend one hole one 
makes a dozen, and it's the same with all the 
linen here." 

" It was a pity you undertook them, Mabel," 
said Amy, coldly, not pleased at this attack on 
the linen of Court De Vere. 

" Oh ! Miss, I only mentioned it to excuse 
my being after my tune, and not having made 
a very good job of it. I'm only too proud to 

do anything in my power. Miss And 

oh ! Miss, I've such news for you ! Who 
do you think arrived at Oldborough, while 
I was there, and will be here this very after- 
noon ?" 
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^' I don't know. TeQ me, if it is of any con- 
sequence." 

^'Mr. Courtney Clayerhouse, Miss^ and his 
Mar — such a grand, beautiful lady ; and as soon 
as she's a little rested, they're going to drive 
over here; and I think, Miss Amy, one can 
guess their errand.'' 

Amy sighed. She had been widnng, as in 
great dulness one often does, for some event, 
some arrival, something to ruffle the stagnant 
waters, and brighten the dull, grey sky; and 
DOW it was come, and her heart was heavy with 
forebodings of evil, and sidcening with a vagoe, 
prophetic regret at the thought that Cecile was 
to be wooed, won, and home away. 

" We must tell Mamma and Cedle, and get 
the library in order." 

^' I came to help. Miss. But thaf s not aU 
my news. I've seen the housemaid at the 
Coxes, and Miss Eveline's wedding is fixed for 
this day month. Lai Miss, what makes you 
turn so pale ?" 
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'' Oh I never mind — ^nothing I can speak of 
now. It's all over indeed, then !" 

" Ah I Miss, I guess what ; but if he'd been 
worthy of her — blessed, beautiful Miss Cecile — 
he never could have taken up with a Goxe, and 
so soon, too 1" 

" Is it certain the day is fixed ?" 

"Well, Miss, Kitty, up at Coxes, was at 
Flash and flimsy's when I was getting your tapes. 
Kitty was there buying curtains, fringe, chintz, 
and muslin for toilet covers, and I don't know 
what ; and fi'om her talk a great deal of com- 
pany is expected at the Hall; and while we 
were making our purchases, in come Rebecca 
Prim, and soon after the Stubbs's Letty." 

" Mrs. Prim, Mr. Dudley Harcourt's house- 
k^per at Flimsy's, Ruth ?" 

"Yes, Miss." 

"And what did she purchase? Poor old 
Prim 1 it is not often she goes to Oldborough, 
and least of all to Flash and Flimsy's." 

" No, Miss. You might have knocked me 
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down with a feather, when I saw her. She was 
very stiff and short with me, but more so still 
with the Stubbs's Letty, who's grown very 
pert and dressy lately. Well, Miss, Mrs. Prim 
bought towels, and dusters, and tea cloths, and 
glass and kitchen doths, regular dozens, — as 
one always does for a young couple beginning 
to keep house — and two large and four small 
table-doths ; and then she asked to see some 
light silks (quiet colours), and she chose a fawn 
silk, and a blonde mob cap, with white satin 
ribbon, and a pair of white silk gloves, and a 
white bonnet ribbon ; and while she was exa- 
mining the ribbons, Letty said to her, 

" ' Your purchases, Mem, confirms the report 
of the Parson's approaching marriage; and 
though you're so close about it, that white 
ribbon has let the cat out of the bag.' 

"*Pray, mind your own business, Letitia 
Lollop,' said Mrs. Prim. 

*• * Well,' replied Letty, ' that's a good un, 
I do think 1 When such a handsome young 
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Parson gets married^ it*s every gal's business 
to wish him joy — and I, too, a Court De Vere 
gal, born and bred. Why, I was one of his 
best Sunday school gals; and at confirmation 
I did him credit, and so he said himself/ 

" * You have done him little credit since, 
Letty Lollop,' said Mrs. Prim ; * nor will you 
do your spiritual Pastor and Master, nor your 
parents, nor yourself, nor any one else any credit, 
while you indulge in followers and flowers, gad 
about and gossip as you do, and never stay in 
a place more than a quarter. I remember 
Miss De Vere said, when you left school, your 
love of change and of admiration would destroy 
you, Letty Lollop.' 

" * Miss De Vere, indeed ! I don't think 
Miss De Vere has much right to speak, Mem. 
She likes change and admiration herself, or, as you 
say, Mem, followers, and flowers, or she's much 
belied. The reason her match is off with the 
Parson was because he caught her out, keeping 
company with that handsome young officer from 
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Puris; so he broke off wilfa her — and small 
shame to him, if any — a jilted jik !* 

* ^ How dare you speak so disreq)eclfi]Ily of 
Miss Cedle?' said I; 'and USL such fiilse- 
hoods, too/ 

'' ' If my master knew it, Letty Lolkq)/ said 
Mrs. Prim, 'heM give yoa a lesson, you pert 
minx! which youM not forget in a hurry. 
There's no lady in the world he respects so 
much as he does Miss De Vere.' 

*' ^ So it seems/ said Letty, ^ by his breaking 
off the match, and proposing to Miss Amy 
Coxe the same day. Miss De Vere deserves 
it ; and I've a great mind to send her some of 
that green ribbon — ^la, Mem ! you needn't look 
so fierce ; ^ the truth may be blamed, but can't 
be shamed.' Every one knows Miss De Vere's 
forsaken, and most knows she deserves to be 
so; and I've a great mind to send her some 
green ribbon, and write inside the paper — 

' 'Tis good to be off with the old love 
Before yoa are on with the new.' 
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Miss De Vere used to be uncommon strict in 
the Sunday school, and I should be very glad 
to tell her a piece of my mind.' 

^^ * You shall hear a piece of Mr. Harcourt's 
mind before long/ said Mrs. Prim, ordering 
her purchases to be put in the fly with her, 
and ^turning her back on pert Letty, who im- 
mediately called for artificial flowers; and I 
left her and Kitty choosing trumpery pink and 
blue roses, and chattering, and laughing, and 
joking. As for myself, I was so offended with 
Letty, for daring to speak of Miss Cecile as 
' forsaken !' that I tinned away when she said, 
'Good bye!' and left her staring and very 
red, though we were in a manner brought up 
together . Forsaken, indeed ! Miss Cecile 
forsaken! . . ." 

''Ah, that was not the worst thing the 
thoughtless girl said," replied Amy. "She 
said — . . . but no matter what she said. 
We have no time to lose; set busily to work. 
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Mabel, and get the library in order. I will 
go and speak to my sister. Oh, how I wish/' 
she thought (or, as the Minerva Press school 
would have said, " mentally ejaculated") — "how 
I wish I could feel more cordially towards this 
brilliant Courtney Glaverhouse, who seems fieur 
more really in love with Cecile than I thought 
he could have been with anything but himself. 
If it is, indeed, true (as it must, alas! be, if 
the day is fixed), that Dudley Harcourt is so 
unlike what I had imagined him to be, that 
there was no constancy in his love, no delicacy 
in his preference, no consistency in his devotion, 
no stability in his character ; and Cecile, proud, 
beautiful Cecile, is to be pointed at, mocked, 
derided as ' the Forsaken,' and as that girl 
said, * the Jilted Jilt,' then the best thing for 
her would be to leave a scene so fraught 
with bitter memories and haunting regrets, and 
by at once accepting Courtney Claverhouse, to 
give the lie to the slanders that will proclaim 
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her " crossed in love," and by making it a crime 
for her to think of Dudley Harcourt, render it 
impossible, she should ever do so. 

In the midst of these reflections, Amy was 
summoned to her mother's room. Mrs. De 
Vere wanted to impress upon her the necessity 
of using all her gentle influence with Cecile to . 
make her accept Courtney Claverhouse. 

Mrs. De Vere had no scruple ; she had the 
highest opinion of this new suitor, and she felt 
no regret that the poor young Vicar, whom she 
had personally loved and respected, but never 
cordially liked as a son-in-law for her brilliant 
Cecile, had by the heartless inconstancy of his 
conduct, and the sudden transfer of his affections 
(so insulting to any woman to whom he had 
been aflSanced, but so especially galling to her 
proud Cecile,) made any lingering regard for 

him appear not sublime, but ridiculous. 

Amy felt very unwilling to be Courtney's 
advocate ; she knew not why she dreaded his 
imion with Cecile, yet she did dread it, and her 
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objections seemed to her mother so vague and 
childish, and to her father, in whose sick room 
the discussion took place, so idiotic, that 
" Mamma" forbade her to open her lips again 
on the subject ; and " Papa," irritable from 
pain, and impatient of any contradiction, sent 
an old " Peerage" after her, as she rose to leave 
the room. 

But what Amy would not do, and what, 
perhaps, Mrs. De Vere might have failed to 
effect, Mabel had already done ! • . . . 

Poor Cecile's besetting sin was pride, and on 
that Mabel had worked. She poured into her 
young Lady's sensitive and wounded ear and 
heart every stinging word she had heard spoken 
so lightly about her at Flash and Flimsy's 
Magasin de Nouveautes. Acu-punctuation, 
they say, stimulates the body — it certainly does 
the mind. Forsaken! Cecile De Vere! at 
twenty, so beautiful, so bewitching, so inaccessible, 
so gifted, so accomplished, to be proclaimed, 
as it were, in the market-place of Oldborough, 
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as the jilted, the forsaken, of the Vicar of 
Court De Vere, that stronghold of her Norman 
ancestors. Forsaken by the Vicar of that living, 
of which the very gift was in her father's power ; 
that living which, in former times, had always 
been held by men who considered a nod from 
the De Vere of that day a favour, and a Sunday, 
dinner a distinction. 

True, her father's circumstances had com- 
pelled him to sell the " next presentation" to 
General Harcourt, Dudley's father, while the 
Reverend De Vere Drone, the then incumbent, 
was a hale man of forty ; and therefore, for the 
first time, there was no sense of an obligation 
conferred on the side of the Squire, nor of one 
received on that of the Vicar. But the Past 
has some influence, and old associations some 
weight with all noble minds. 

Dudley Harcourt had always seemed, inde- 
pendent as he was in his conduct of church, 
parish, and school matters, and in his relations 
with herself, both before and after their engage- 
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ment, to recognise a sort of Squireship in Cecile's 
father. In a thousand little instances, and 
pretty delicate ways, he had contrived to show 
the eccentric old De Vere as much respect as 
he would have done, had he indeed been the 
patron, which all former De Veres of De Vere 
Court had been to the Vicars of the parish. 

And now the Squire's eldest daughter was to 
be the laughing-stock of every idler in the place, 
as the " forsaken" of a man coarse and heartless 
enough to have proposed to a daughter of the 
huckster house of Coxe, before the engagement 
between herself and Dudley had been formally 
broken oflf. 

Now, thought Cecile, like poor Katherine of 
Arragon, " * My drops of tears I'll turn to sparks 
of fire.' Now I will cast for ever fi*om my 
heart the memory of that delusive, unreal, ficti- 
tious character, with its fickle, shallow love, that 
seemed so deep and true. Silent, earnest, grave, 
and dignified as Dudley Harcourt was, I might 
well believe in the reality of what looked so 
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real; who could suspect that myrtles would 
wither like wild flowers ? Alas ! * I see it all 
now — nothing seems so deep and fathomless as 
a hollow. And on the other side, poor Courtney 
Claverhouse, whom I have so misjudged, whom 
I have, in my exaggerated estimate of my weak, 
wilful self, so unjustly underrated, and whom I 
vainly thought too showy to be very real — 
Courtney, it seems, is capable of that devotion, 
that constancy with which my fond fancy invested 
another. 

'' I thought him unreal because he was so 
sparkling. I forgot that the most solid of gems 
is ever the most brilliant. If it is a d^cious 
weakness to love, as I once loved one so un- 
worthy, so untrue, it is better in married life 
that the love should preponderate on the hus- 
band's side. What would life have been in 
this monotonous and sylvan solitude, when I 
discovered, as in time I must have done, that 
Dudley had married me because I loved him, 
not because he loved me ? A man's tenderness 
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is sure, Id the holy iDtunacy of wedded life, to 
awaken an answering affection in woman's grate- 
ful and pitying heart ; but men are only bored, 
irritated, encumbered, by a love they do not 
reciprocate. 

'^ Forsaken ! jilted! laughed at ! green ribbons ! 
No, no, even Letty Lollop will see the folly of 
sending the village emblems of the forsaken to 
one, who not only will soon wear the orange 
blossom, but wear it so gaily that no one shall 
guess ! • . . Guess what ! . . . No, Courtney 
Claverhouse, there shall be no regret — I will 
repay your honest, constant love — and if I do 
become your wife, I will so strive to love, to 
honour, and obey you, that at last I must 
succeed. Forsaken indeed! When my white 
favours flutter in the sunny breeze, and Letty 
Lollop wears one of them on her own vain 
bosom — ^for she shall come to the wedding as 
Mabel's guest — even she will think her green 
ribbons a very poor and premature jest." 

So thought Cecile, so spake she in bro- 
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ken senteDces to Mabel, who was helping 
her to dress to receive Mrs. Courtney and her 
son. 

Mabel surpassed herself in the skill and taste 
with which she dressed Cecile's glossy profusion 
of dark brown hair, and it was with real satis- 
fetction this faithful, partial, Abigail saw the 
cheek which had latterly been pale and even wan, 
grow bright and warm with the orient blush of 
wounded pride, and the excitement of her feel- 
ings, sparkle in Cecile's large hazel eyes. The 
late drooping head was erect, the long white 
throat was proudly arched, the bowed and 
shrunken form drawn up to its full length, and 
tastefully arrayed in a black velvet jacket and a 
grey silk skirt, while the arms and neck were 
daintily set off by a chemisette and ruffles of Irish 
point, crochetted by Mabel, (a great adept in the 
art,) and a judicious intermixture of black and 
rose velvet ribbons adorned the back of the 
pretty Grecian head, the stomacher, and the 
wrists. 
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Nothing brighter^ finer, or more delicately 
dignified and * gracefiil ever met even the fas- 
tidious eye of the Anglo-Parisian suitor, and his 
snowy, fi^nchified Mamma. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



AN ANGLO-PARISIAN FINK LADY. 



They were all in the library — Courtney, Mrs. 
Claverhouse, Mrs. De Vere, and Amy, when 
Cecile entered. 

Mrs. De Vere, fearing Cecile would look ill 
and dispirited, had been explaining to Mrs. 
Claverhouse that she had not been well — that 
she feared the little taste of gaiety she had 
had during Mr. Courtney's visit, and the excite- 
ment of the ball, had made the monotony of 
their normal existence very trying in compa- 
rison. 

"Your son," added the fond Mamma, "is 
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too lively a companion not to be severely missed' 
in such a quiet home-circle as this ; and although 
Cecile is not herself aware of it, I feel sure that 
the seclusion to which her Father's illness dooms 
us all, is very bad for her." 

Mrs. Courtney bowed and smiled — bowed gra- 
ciously, and smiled sweetly. She did not say 
much, but what she said was amiable, courteous^ 
and to the point. 

" Perhaps, as I shall be obliged, by law busi- 
ness, to be two or three months in town, Mrs. 
De Vere, you will let Miss De Vere come on a 
visit to me — both your daughters, if you can 
spare them. Town is not fidl, of course ; it 
never is at this season; but to young ladies, 
reared in a coimtry town, always seems very 

gay-" 

" We will hear what Cecile says to so very 
tempting a proposal," replied Mrs. De Vere; 
V " I shoidd like it of all things — I only fear she 
may scarcely feel well enough just now." 

Mrs. Claverhouse bowed and smiled, and 
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though very self-possessed, started and rose with 
lively admiration and unfeigned surprise as 
Cecile, arrayed as we have described, and a 
smile of welcome adding to her charms, came 
and cordially greeted Mrs. Claverhouse, and gave 
an almost affectionate reception to her surprised 
and delighted son. 

" I do not think, with that lovely bloom and 
those charming spirits, Miss De Vere can plead 
illness as an excuse for not giving me the plea* 
sure of her company," said Mrs. Claverhouse, 
after a conversation, in which the proposed visit 
was unfolded and discussed. 

" What say you, my Cecile ? It would be so 
delightful if you could make up your mind to 
set off with us to-morrow." 

Cecile turned a little pale, but she laughed 
off whatever emotion blanched her cheek, and 
said, — 

" If you are not afraid and ashamed to intro- 
duce such a dowdy and rustic without giving her 
time ''to change a flounce or add a furbelow," 
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I am more than willing, I am delighted. Of 
course, as my dear Father is so ill, I cannot be 
spared for any great length of time; and of 
course, I shall often seem to you raher dull, 
home-sick, and very bad company — but such 
as I am, I can be ready by to-morrow, if you 
wish it." 

" If I wish it, my sweet young friend !" said 
Mrs. Courtney ; " I am more than charmed, 
more than gratified ; and now, as it is so very 
fine and sunny, may I beg that you young 
ladies will allow me to lionise the dear old 
grounds of which my Courtney has spoken 
with such rapture, and will you show me the 
spots his pencil has made me familiar with ?" . . 

^' On condition that you will share our fitmily 
dinner," said Mrs. De Vere. " We cannot 
make any stranger of you, but . . ." 

" But if you could, I should beg you not to 
make me anything so disagreeable ; and I should 
rejoice to be allowed to share your family din- 
ner, only we have given so much trouble at the 
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Hotel, have been, in short, so much plague and 
so little profit, that I have, in common justice, 
been obliged to order dinner there, and, reckon- 
ing on the kindness my Courtney has so lauded, 
I have ventured to make sure of your company 
and that of your fair daughters/' 

" The drive will do you good," said Courtney 
— " it will indeed, chere petite Maman r and 
he took her hand and kissed it. 

*' My accepting is quite out of the question, 
my dear Mrs. Claverhouse," said Mrs. De Verc. 
'' I am head-nurse ; but the girls shall dine with 
you, if you like." 

** I will send them safe back in my Clarence," 
said Mrs. Claverhouse, rather pompously, fillip- 
ing a speck of dust off her rich brocade, and 
settling her solid gold cable bracelet to meet her 
delicate kid glove of light stone-colour. 

" They might use our carriage," said Mrs. De 
Vere rather haughtily ; " but one of the horses 
is ailing something. Therefore, if you will send 
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the Misses De Yere safe home^ I shall be glad of 
the accommodation." 

Mrs. Claverhouse hastened to say — it would 
not do to run any risk with so precious a cargo ; 
and that, if a horse had the least thing the mat- 
ter with him, she would rather go in a fly (much 
as she hated and despised flys) than trust herself 
with him. 

She did not know, or, if she did, she did 
not seem to know, that the horses were farmer 
Giles's cart mares-, one of whom was " in the 
straw ;" and that " the carriage" was a lumber- 
ing old family coach, built thirty years since, 
and which, in this go-ahead age, when in every- 
thing dignity is sacrificed to expediency, would 
seem like an obsolete, heavy, roomy, hackney- 
coach — come back to show this "fast" age how 
" slow" a former generation was. 

And so it was settled Amy and Cecile were 
to drive back to Oldborough with Courtney and 
his Mamma ; and it was a great relief to poor 
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Mrs. De Vere not to have to cater for people 
accustomed to the choicest Parisian cuisine. 

Mrs. De Vere thought it a lucky escape ; but 
Mrs. Claverhouse, who was a little of an epi- 
cure and something of a gourmandey as English 
women, of a certain age and capital digestion, 
are almost sure to become in Paris, felt quite 
thankful to have avoided, without giving offence, 
that greatest of horrors, in her opinion, a family 
dinner, where there was only an English woman- 
cook. 

Mrs. Claverhouse was very quick. With one 
glance of her half-shut, light blue eyes round 
the hall, the libi*ary, the gardens, and the 
grounds, she had detected the painfiil struggles 
of pride and poverty. There was no poetry, no 
romance in Mrs. Claverhouse. The Past and 
the Ideal had, in fact, no charm for her — the 
Present and the Actual were her all in all ; but 
she knew it was graceful and feminine to appear 
to doat on old ruins, ancestral trees, deserted 
shrines, and *' statues from their base o'crthrown;" 
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while in reality King Charles's oak would not have 
had for her a thousandth part the interest she 
felt in a modem chiffonier. A smart villa or a 
handsome town-house delighted her more than 
any ruin, however hallowed by historical memo- 
ries or poetical associations ; and she preferred 
a pair of bran-new Bohemian glass vases of 
bright green and silver, or ruby and gold, or a 
French or-molu clock, of first-rate dimensions 
and pretension, to any relic of the Past, even had 
it belonged to Cceur de Lion, or Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

It is clear that Court De Vere was no place 
for this modem fine lady. In her heart she 
hated ivy, which was connected, in her common- 
place mind, with ear-wigs ; loathed owls, despised 
crickets, and behind her gilded fla9on, full of 
** Jockey Club bouquet," turned up her showy 
and rather Roxalana nose, at moss-grown stones 
and worm-eaten black oak. To her, everything 
at Court De Vere smelt of must and mildew. 
The peep she got into the state drawing-room. 
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through a crevice id the shutters, made her 
shudder; aud in her heart of hearts all she 
wished was to get safe away without the slightest 
betrayal of her real sentimeuts, and to 

** Ne'er recross ita hoaiy thrcfihold more." 

"Had we not better hasten back to the 
house?" said Mrs. Claverhouse to Amy. "I 
ordered dinner at six precisely, and that dear 
old church dock has just struck four." 

As she spoke, they were passing through the 
churchyard, and Amy quickened her pace. She 
kuew the afternoon service was just over ; and it 
was not impossible Mr. Harcourt might meet 
Cecile and Courtney, who were a few steps be- 
hind, face to face. 

Amy had all the forethought of deep affec- 
tion ; she knew how such a meeting would 
blanch her sister's now bright cheek, and dispel 
the fictitious smiles and assumed gaiety of her 
manner. 

Amy felt thankful when they were in their 
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own shrubbery, and nothing remained of the 
service but the bell that announced it was over. 
She felt a sort of self-reproach that she had 
not been present, but the guests had arrived 
just as she was sallyidg forth to attend it, and 
she could not bear to forsake Cecile at so trying 
a moment. 

It was a lovely, mild, sunny afternoon ; and 
the shrubbery was so rich in holly, laurel, and 
other evergreens, that one could scarcely believe 
it was still winter by the calendar. 

There was a rookery dose by, and Courtney, 
who had something of the artist and the poet 
in his nature, pausexl and said — 

" Do you hear the dear old rooks, mamma ?" 

" Oh yes, how delightful ! the darling crea- 
tures I I doat on rooks." 

And she thought of a rook pie, which a very 
clever French chef had once so accommod^ as 
to pass off for pigeons. But rooks in a rookery 
she detested; they were associated with days 
and places she wished to forget ; they seemed 
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to imply distance from the home and haunts of 
men, and there was something, to her ear, harsh 
and doleful in their caw. 

" But if you doat on these dear old rooks," 
said Amy, " how much more you would delight 
in our owls. All night they are hooting and 
flitting about the chiu-ch tower. Here in- 
deed — 

* The moping owl does to the moon complun 
Of such as, wandering near her ancient tower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.' " 

"Sweet creatures!'* exclaimed Mrs. Claver- 
house ; but she shuddered at the idea of listen- 
ing in a churchyard to the hooting of an 
owl. 

"I will await you here, my dear young 
ladies," said Mrs. Claverhouse, sinking on a 
garden bench, which was >quite warm with the 
sun, and was placed against the ivy-grown wall 
of the house. " I do not wish to be the means 
of again drawing your mamma from her dear 
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invalid. I know what nursing is, and what 
invalids are. May I b^ you to be quick. The 
master of the Hotel made such a point of 
punctuality, (and looking at her tiny gold 
watch), time flies so in this dear mediseval 
place — '* 

" We will be with you directly !" said Cecile. 

" A minute will suffice for our preparations," 
added Amy. 

" Why not have gone in, mamma ?" said 
Courtney ; ** the air is getting cool ; remem- 
ber it is not summer, though it looks sum- 
mery.'* 

" Summery ! have your proceedings been 
summary ? I hope so," whispered the mamma. 
" I cannot re-enter that dreadful house — it is 
like a vault. The whole place distresses me. 
Oh ! how I hate ruins." 

" Hush ! — hush !' If they should be listen- 
mg. 

"Has the girl listened? Are you ac- 
cepted ?" 
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" Oh ! then all I have suffered has not been 
in vain. She is very lovely — surpasses all 
ray expectations. What a cold monument of 
pride is the mother ; but I think I conciliated 
her." 

" You did admirably. Here they come." 

" Thank heaven !" whispered Mrs. Claver- 
house, movmg towards the carriage which was 
at the hall door. 

The carriage was admirably appointed, well 
hung, softly cushioned, the horses very fleet, 
Courtney in high spirits, and very amusing, 
very flattering; and Cecile seemed gay and 
sparkling, but a deadly pallor succeeded to the 
flush of excited vanity when, as they passed 
" the school," suddenly issued out of the porch 
Mr. Harcourt and Mr. Mowbray. 

Courtney, as his eyes were ever rivetted on 
Cecile's fetce, could not but see her cheek grow 
pale, and her eyes fill with tears. He perceived, 
tooy that tall form, and that Grecian fiice, with 
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par celui qu*on inspire. I have been wor- 
shipped, adored by beauties of every kind, and 
bored by their tenderness, irritated by their 
exacting devotion ; — the only affaire de casur 
in which I have found any real delight is 
this, in which the love is all on my side, and 
perhaps when it is not — (and she cannot 
remain indiflferent, cold and coy to me) 
— even she will cease to enchant me — nous 
verrons.^* 

Mrs. Claverhouse did not notice that change 
in Cecile which had so struck and startled her 
son. Mrs. Claverhouse was a homoeopathist ; 
she had furtively conveyed to her carefully 
tinted lip an aconite globule, to quiet nerves a 
little ruffled and excited by a scene so repug- 
nant to her feelings. 

Poverty, decay, ruins, ivy, rooks, earwigs, 
family pride, by-gone glory, moth-eaten hang- 
ings ; all these things were in reality very dis- 
tasteful to her ; she felt flurried, uncomfortable, 
excited ; and with full faith in her aconite glo- 
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bule, she closed her eyes, and sank into a soft 
repose. 

Courtney saw Amy, who was by his side, 
smile as one always does when sleep steals a 

march upon one's neighbour. 

" Poor mamma !" he said, '* a little nap will 
restore her. She is very delicate, and her feel- 
ings have been so much excited ! . . . She feels 
things so acutely, that but for her power of 
sleeping off her great excitability, it must de- 
stroy her. To such a mother, doating on, idol- 
izing me as she does, think what it must have 
been to her, to be at last introduced to my 
idol in her own shrine. Poor mamma ! 
ah, who can tell what she has felt to-day? 
Does she not look young to be my mother. 
Amy ? ... Is there any likeness between us, 
think you ?" . . . 

"She is very handsome," whispered Amy, 
" and very kind ; but I do not see much like- 
ness. She is so embonpoint, and you are so 
thin ; your hair is so black, her's is so light ; 
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her eyes are blue, yours — I know not what 
colour they are, but so phosphoric ! her nose is 
a pretty, delicate nose, but turns up, while yours 
turns down. She has so much colour, you are 
so pale ; in short, I think you very unlike, ex- 
cept in an occasional expression." 

"It is only lately mamma has become so 
plump, almost fat, and her doctor says it is a 
proof of debility. In spite of her embonpoint 
and her colour, she is very delicate." 

Amy glanced at the " sleeping beauty," for 
she was a beauty in a certain style ; and in her 
youth would have formed a very fair model for 
Hebe. But for Amy's quiet taste, both her 
person and her dress were too showy ; and it 
seemed even to her inexperienced eye, that the 
red and white of her complexion. Nature's 
*' cunning hand " had not put on. Then h& 
hair, which was flaxen, she wore ct la neige^ 
that is to say, in an abundance of fiizzed, wild- 
looking ringlets, dragged off the face, but stand- 
ing out on each side, fer beyond the rim of the 
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little royal blue terry bonnet, and its marabout 
feathers of the same colour; a violet velvet 
jacket, trimmed with sable, and reaching to the 
knee, was fitted to her pordy figure^ and had 
large Turkish sleeves lined with royal blue. 
Her dress was a rich brocade, set out by a cri- 
noline which, though within bounds k Paris, 
seemed almost a caricature at Oldborough ; 
and her ornaments, though very good and 
handsome, were too profuse and conspicuous. 

At least Cecile and Amy had never seen so 
fine a lady by day ; but they were very willing 
to believe (as did Mrs. De Vere) that such 
recluses were far more likely to be wrong than 
a lady of fashion, firesh from Paris. Mother of 
the fastidious, el^nt Courtney, the chosen 
firiend of the Earl of Rockalpine — and evi- 
dently, fi^m all he said or rather let outy " the 
glass of fashion, and the mould of form." 

Cecile had recovered her composure, but was 
still very pale. And Courtney watched her 
with fire in his eyes and heart 
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Mrs. Courtney still slept, and did not wake 
till the carriage stopped, to Amy's great sur- 
pise and disappointment, at Frost's Family 
Hotel. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FROSTS FAMILY HOTEL. 



''Do you not patronise the dear old Red 
Lion ?" said Amy, to Mrs. Claverhouse. 

" I prefer Frost's/* replied Mrs. Claverhouse, 
with her eternal smile. 

" Is it possible ? . . . Old Hearty and his 
dame are such dear, old creatures, so thoroughly 
English.*' 

'' So is their cook, my dear ; I cannot stand 
the rich soups, oppressive side dishes, and un- 
derdone roasts, game, and poultry of some 
drunken British she-barbarian, called a ' cook.' 
Frost has a very good 'cAef/ a Parisian. 
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One can get something to eat here without being 
laid up, and obliged to send for another Old- 
borough poisoner of the nineteenth century, 
with a license to kill. Then the Red Lion is 
full of long, dark passages, old creaking floors, 
low ceilings; fire-places midway between the 
ceiling and the floor, that scorch the face while 
the feet are perished; feather beds in which 
many generations have slept, and perhaps died — 
think of that ! Frost has modern flre-places, 
larg^, lofty rooms, well lighted, well ventilated ; 
new French spring mattresses; everything 
dean, bright, new, and modern. I am sure, 
when you have seen the dinner Frost will 
send up to day, you will give him the prefer- 
ence." 

"Never I oh, never. I doat on the Red 
Lion, and the dear old Hearties." 

Mrs. Claverhouse did not seem to hear 
Amy's last remark. 

As they alighted from the carriage and en- 
tered the hotel, Mrs. Claverhouse took from the 
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pocket of her dress a thick, blacky crochet veil, 
and threw it over her bonnet and fs^ce. 
. Seeing that Amy and Cecile were going in 
unvefled, as they came from the carriage, she 
said, '* My dears 1 excuse me ! it is always de- 
sirable for ladies to veil their feces in passing 
' through an hotel ; ' one cannot be too chary of 
one's charms,' or too careful to veil them from 
eyes profane." 

Amy and Cecile hastily let down their veils. 
*• Just in time," said Mrs. Claverhouse. A 
very vulgar 'Regent Street swell,' as such 
caricatures are called now-a-days ! had already 
levelled his eye-glass at our sweet Cecile. " Dear 
me, he half bows! Do you know him, my 
love r 

"Yes — no. At least his father is one of 
papa's lawyers, and we went as children to the 
same dancing school with him, but I never 
recognise him !" 

'' Of course not ; but he seems determined 
to force you to do so. He is coming this 
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way. Quick, my love, enter ; this is our sitting- 



room." 



Mrs. Claverhouse threw open a door ; Cecile, 
Amy, and Courtenay hastened in, and Smiley 
Stubbs, defeated, laughed-^but it was a little 
malicious laugh. He uttered a shrill whistle, 
and muttering — « 

" m pay you out for this, some day, my 
haughty beauty," returned to the billiard-room, 
and thence saimtered to the Red lion, to 
astound and grieve old Joe, and dame Hearty, 
with the — to them — almost incredible news 
that the Misses De Vere were actually staying 
at Frost's Family Hotel 1 

All that Mrs. Claverhouse had said of the 
space, the ventilation, the modem appointments, 
and the French " cuisine " of Frost's Family 
Hotel, was perfectly true. 

But to Amy the room seemed too light, too 
open, too bare, too cold, too new. 

In winter, however fine and even temperate 
the day may have been, the evenings are always 
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once on the turf; but long since under it 
The once white satin oval-framed needle-work 
triumphs of Joe Hearty's mother in her school 
days, when Sterne^s *' Maria and her lamb" were 
worked in silks, and Charlotte at the tomb of 
Werther formed its pendant. The couches at 
Frost's were hard and uninviting, so were the 
chairs. At the Red Lion, the sofas were like 
beds, the chairs like sofas. The old round 
mirror, with its golden balls, black eagle, and 
gilt chains, gave a pretty distant-looking perspec- 
tive miniature of all that passed in the room, 
and the mantelpiece was crowded with shells, 
fossils, card-racks, hand screens, and surmounted 
by a soft, richly-framed glass, in which people 
looked better because less distinct than they did 
out of it. While in that which adorned Frost's 
white marble mantelshelf, handsome, lofty, and 
clear as it was, people appeared dear, green, and 
blue. The dullness of the cold, colourless room 
seemed imparted to the blank faces of all that 
looked into that chimney glass. 

VOL. II. I 
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While Cecile and Amy accompanied Mrs. 
Claverhouse to her room to prepare for dinner, 
Courtney, who felt the chilling influence of the 
apartment, tried to make the fire better. So 
far from succeeding, he almost put it out. 

He rang for a waiter, who ordered by him 
(with an expletive we will spare the reader) to 
make the fire bum, pretended to obey, but made 
matters worse. 

The fire was made of coke, and coke will not 
bear stirring. You might as well try to get a 
good joke out of a dullard, as a good blaze out 
of a coke fire. 

Coiu-tney grew very angry ; he particularly 
wished on this occasion for a cheering, genial 
atmosphere. 

Amy was the first to enter, and finding him 
fanning the obstinate, sulky, red cinders with 
" The Times," and burning the Morning Herald 
in vain, she suggested some billets of wood. 
They were brought very unwillingly, for the bars 
v^eve of polished steel — but they were brought — 
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Frost perceived Courtney Ckverhouse was not a 
person to be trifled with. 
Well done, Amy ! 



" 'Tis strange to think how female wit 
Will often make a lucky hit." 

By the time Mrs. Claverhouse returned, all 
smiles, blonde, artificial flowers, and pink glac^, 
her French maid, ** Justine," carrying her shawl, 
fan, smelling bottle, and embroidery ; and Cecile, 
her hair smoothed, her face very pale, and a 
something in her eyes which betrayed to Amy 
that she had been weeping — a noble wood fire 
warmed up the cold room,and lent a ruddy tinge 
to the silver arabesque of the paper on the walls. 
The bright glass, brighter silver, and gay china of 
the dinner table, reflected the amber and vermilion 
blaze. Courtney ordered the shutters to be closed, 
and to the waiter's dismay, the formal, fluted, 
fawn window curtains to be drawn. They had 
never been drawn before. The sofa he wheeled 
to the fire, and compelled Cecile to warm herself 
thoroughly. 

I 2 
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By the time dinner was served, all were 
ready to enjoy the vaunted and artistic triumphs 
of the Parisian Chef at Frost's Family Hotel. 

Nothing could have been better dressed, more 
tempting, or in better taste, than this little 
French dinner. Mrs. Claverhouse was a good 
deal engrossed by the dainties before her ; but 
she was in high good humour. 

Amy, who had taken nothing since a very 
early breakfast, certainly enjoyed the only first- 
rate cookery she had ever met with. 

Cecile, seeing how much was done to please 
her, and how anxiously Courtney Claverhouse 
watched her, tried to rally, and to appear 
to enjoy this sociable little party. She could 
not seem in joyous spirits, there was too 
great a weight at her poor heart for any spon- 
taneous hilarity ; but she could be gentle, kind, 
courteous. She could smile at Courtney's 
earnest efforts to amuse, and if tears sometimes 
rose in her eyes, showing that the smile was 
only of the lips, and that the heart had no share 
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in it, Courtney did not appear to see those 
tears, and Cecile, with a strong effort, drew them 
back to her heart ; . . . but 

" They are not gone, those tears unshed. 
They flow back to the foontain-head ; 
And resting in their springs more pure, 
Por ever in their depths endure." 

Amy had a very kind heart ; she suspected 
that Cecile's affections were not yet weaned from 
her first lover, unworthy, fickle, heartless as 
his sudden transfer of his affections to Eveline 
Coxe proved him to be, and she pitied poor 
Courtney, evidently so devoted, so passionately 
in love with one whose heart had wasted its 
first freshness on another, and who, therefore, 
could never fully repay or even appreciate the 
deep tenderness and fervent passion she had so 
evidently inspired. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Amy pitied Courtney so thoroughly that she 
began almost to like him. When first she knew 
him, she had had an impression that there was 
something unreal, shallow, artificial about him. 
His brilliancy seemed to her the brilliancy of 
paste, not diamonds — and his gloss that of a 
chea[ , highly-dressed, flimsy silk, not of a rich, 
genuine article. But there was only too much 
reality in the ill-requited love, that tempered the 
brilliancy of his eyes and manners — and seeing 
his cheek grow pale, and those phosphoric orbs 
moist, and that he scarcely touched the dainties 
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that so engrossed his plump, downy Mamma 
^-she grew almost sisterly in the confidence 
and affectionate sympathy of her manner ; and 
Courtney — well knowing how much women in- 
fluence each other as regards any man but the 
one idol of the heart, against whom no influence 
can avail — resolved to cultivate the sweet sym- 
pathy and gentle friendship of pretty Amy, and 
work upon Cecile through her tender-hearted 
little sister and confidante. 

It was not till dinner, dessert, cafe^ and chasse 
cafe were quite over, that Mrs. Claverhouse 
took any real notice of her son and her guests. 
Not that she had been silent, or openly ab- 
sorbed in the "pleasures of the table." She 
had talked and laughed, but in reality she had 
said nothing that required any thought, or that 
could withdraw her full and entire attention from 
the great event of the day. But, the protracted 
repast entirely over, she rose, saying she had some 
orders to give Justine, and hoped to find tea 
quite ready on her return. She kissed Amy and 
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Cecile on the forehead, and her son on his clus- 
tering curls, and swept out of the room. 

A glorious fire burned in her dressing-room. 
There was no one there— Justine was gone 
down to tea. Mrs. Claverhouse opened her 
homoeopathic chest, and took a digestive glo- 
bule and a sedative ditto. She then wrapped 
herself in a silk roquelaire, wadded and lined 
with fur, stretched herself on the sofa, took a 
French novel from her travelling-basket, read 
half a page, and sank into a gentle sleep. 

It was while she was enjoying this nap that a 
door opened noiselessly, and a tall, gaunt, bony 
woman, a chambermaid, very harsh-looking, and 
from her age, which must have exceeded fifly, 
probably the head chambermaid, entered the 
room. She evidently came, imagining the oc- 
cupant of the room safe at dinner, to take a 
deliberate survey of all the belongings of the 
very fine lady, whose requirements kept Frost 
himself and all his retipue cpnstapUy on the 
qui Vive. 
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Whether it was merely a visit of curiosity, 
natural to ^ the daughters of E)ve^ or whether 
Penebpe Sharpe had any deeper motive, we 
need not pause to enquire ; but when she per- 
ceived the figure stretched on the sof^ she was 
about to withdraw; but discovering that the 
unclosing the door had not disturbed the deep 
repose of the luxurious sleeper, she thought she 
might venture on a survey, and, putting her 
candle down, she drew near the couch on tip-toe, 
and gazed earnestly, and with changing colour, 
and hard features, working with strong and va- 
ried emotions, on the soft and somewhat sensual 
face and form sleeping so snugly. 

A better view she could not have had of 
that still handsome i^ce and form. Mrs, 
Claverhouse, before lying down, had pushed her 
hair completely off her face ; and in so doing a 
deep and bluish scar on the temple, which her 
bunches of crepe ringlets generally concealed, 
was completely bared ; and a similar one just 
below the ear^ and on the bosom, from which 
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she had removed her bouquet, was easily per- 
ceived. After|"gazing at the scar on the temple, 
Penelope Sharpe seemed to look imder the ear, 
and into the bosom, as if expecting to find 
there the very marks that met her view. 

She then turned to the white plump hands 
so seldom ungloved, but bare on this occasion. 
She perceived a scar as from a deep gash upon 
the round wrist of the right hand. 

" Fine feathers make fine birds indeed," 
muttered the woman to herself, " but still she is 
not the picture she was thirty years ago .... 
But that it's she, Vm as certain as that I 
know how she came by those scars. .... 
Rolling in riches, I dare say, and I toiling 
hard for daily bread, and he ... ah, I may 
turn this to some account. Directly I set eyes 
on her, in spite of her veil, I felt sure it must 
be she! . . . ITl bide my time. Wonderful 
how well she's worn .... and to look at me. 
Is that her own hair ? — yes, sure it is, and I'm 
as grey as a badger. White and red she is as a 
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girl of fifteen ; and that must be paint, for I'm 
as yeDow as a guinea, and she's plump as a 
partridge, while I'm all skin and bone ; and yet, 
thirty years ago she couldn't hold a candle to 
me for good looks — oh ! the ups and downs of 
life. Her son, too ! a fine, conceited, proud 
coxcomb, while mine — ah, me ! ah, me ! now 
I'll upset your proud, selfish, hard heart, my 
fine lady, just see if I don't ! . . ." 

Grim and ghastly white with envy, and per- 
haps some deeper, deadlier feeling stiD, Pene- 
lope took up a pen that stood with writing 
paper and ink on a side table, and wrote in a 
bold but irregular hand — 



" ' Luke Cobb ' and * Margaret Rogers,' 

married at St. Andrew's church, 

Oldborough, April 3rd, 1820, 

parted June 6th, 1823. 

Luke Cobb lives in beggary, 

Margaret Rogers drives her carriage. 

Let her look to it. If Margaret didn't want to 
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be recognized, why come among her old haunts, 
9nd under the same roof with her 

old schoolfellow and bridesmaid, 

Penelope Pottee — now Sharpe, 
Silence may be purchased, but 
not on very low terms." 

Having written this mysterious note, Pene- 
lope placed it on the open French novel — that 
appalling tale of systematic, unblushing profli- 
gacy, by Alexandre Dumas, fils, *' La Dame aux 
Camelias," and which was at that time la 
grande mode in Paris, and therefore was selected 
as Mrs. Claverhouse's compagnon de voyage. 
With one more long, lingering glance of anger 
and envy, Penelope ratjred. 

Exactly half an hour had elapsed since Mrs. 
Claverhouse had stretched herself on the sofa ; 
she had set her gold repeater,^ so that it must 
strike when half an hour had expired — at the 
sound she woke, much refreshed, began to ar- 
range her hair, settle her dress, and prepare to 
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return to the drawing-room. She took up her 
French novel to replace it in her travelling 
basket, when her eye fell on the large, bold, bad 
writing of Penelope's note. As she clutched 
the paper and mastered its contents, her face, in 
spite of the " bloom of Ninon," which she had 
learnt to use in Paris, grew ghastly white ; a 
cold perspiration broke out over her hands, and 
face, and bosom, her back- bone seemed ice, a 
feeling of terror shook her knees, and a low cry 
of mental anguish burst from her white lips. 
She remained thus for some minutes, and then 
she slowly rose, staggered to her dressing-case, 
took out some volatile, dropped it into a glass 
of water, drank it off, repeinsed the paper, read 
it several times ; repeated to herself, " Silence 
may be purchased, but not on very low terms ;" 
and added at last, " at any price it must be pur- 
chased — it shalV^ 

Justine's light step was heard in the bed- 
room, and her merry, shrill, French voice, sing- 
ing 
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" J'ame qa'on m'aime, j'ame qu on m'adore, 
Mais pour amer, non, non, paa encore." 

Mrs. Claverhouse mastered her emotion, 
crushed the terrible paper in her damp hand, 
threw it into the fire, and turned to appear to 
Justine as if she had just waked from her 
customary nap. 

" What is de matter, my lady ?" said Justine. 
"You look so white, so wild, I don't know 
how." 

" I have had such a horrid dream, Jus- 
tine !— " 

" Oh ! tell me dat, I doat on a teirible 

dream. 7 

"I dreamt there was another revolution in 
Paris, and that my boudoir was full of bonnets 
routes and sans culottes" 

" Oh, no fear. Vive L'Empereur ! Spare 
de rod and spoil de child. France is his child, 
and he no spoil her. Easy, idle, indulgent 
schoolmasters make bad school-boys. L'Em- 
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pereur strict master, work hard hisself, and 
make his boys work hard too. No time to 
rebel, neber fear !'' 

" I dare say you are right, Justine ; but it 
was a terrible dream. I hope nothing is going 
to happen — no robbers -7- no ticket-of-leav© 



men. 



» 



" Oh, no ! no ! dis place a very quiet place, 
and such bars and bolts to all de doors ; and 
such revolvers Mr. Frost have ; neber fear." 

" What sort of people are the servants, Jus- 
tine, civil and obliging ?" 

" Mons, Eugene, le chef, is a bijou of a 
man, fresh from Paris, and quite de gentleman ; 
de oders are imbeciles." 

" And the chambermaids ?".... 

" Oh ! I don't like dem. De young ones are 
all making love to Mons. Eugene — bold, awk- 
ward tings ; and de old head-maid, Mrs. Sharpe 
— she is sharp-^she cut one very short — she all 
question, no answer. I find her in here soon 
after we arrive. Madame had left that little, old- 
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fashion hair-ring on de dressing-table ; and when 
I came in, that old horreur was trying it on her 
great, bony finger. I stood behind de door to 
watch her a bit ; and she pry, and peer, and 
take it to de light, and spell de letters and fig- 
gurs ; and den she peep into de basket, and look 
at de mark on Madame's handkerchief, and was 
just going to read a letter dere — when I came 
sudden upon her and say, * Well, you are a true 
daughter of Moder Ere, Mistress Sharpe.' So 
she laugh, or rader grin, and say, * Yes, I always 
was a little bit of a Pry/ * Not so leetle,' I say ; 
and then she ask me how long I been wid my 
Lady — was dat her Son — what bring her here 
— was she eber here before — where we live — 
and many oder tings — and I tell her anyting 
dat come in my head. She don't get no truth 
from me." 

" And did she speak about the ring, Justine ?" 

" Yes — she say she was caught, what we say 

intrigu^e by dat ring — she once saw just such 

a ring, when she was young and pretty — I don't 
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tink she eber was young or pretty, Madam — 
and make as if some lub affair had to do wid 
dat ring — and den she ask if my Lady always 
wear dat ring, and whose hair it was. So I 
told her it was de hair of de Sultan and dat 
Myladi, come from Turkey. Just den a bell 
ring, and she went off, after invite me to tea in 
her own pantry — and Mons. Eugene hearing, did 
invite hisself, and we had a merry hour last 
night wid Mistress Sharpe." 

"Well, Justine, keep my fire in : I shall not 
be late." 

" Very well, my Lady. But you cannot go 
down so wild and so white. I must just renew 
your roses and your ringlets. I neber, neber 
see you look like dis. I would not know you, 
my Lady." 

" I do not feel at aU myself !" said Mrs. Cla- 
verhouse, with truth and a deep sigh. 

Justine re-arranged the mass of light, frizzy 
curls, and re-tinted the blanched cheek. Out- 
wardly Mrs. Claverhouse looked herself once 

VOL. u. K 
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more; but within— oh! what a change wag 
there ! • 



She found Courtney, Cecile, and Amy sitting 
very cosily and in dose amity by a splendid 
wood fire — the urn hissing and bubbling — 
tempting muffins and buttered toast — thin bread 
and butter, cut in scrolls — bannocks and quince 
and apricot marmalade. Courtney had ordered 
"wn th^ complet;" for neither he nor Cecile 
had done any justice to the dmner. 

Cecile seemed in a more cheerful mood now. 
There was something, she knew not why, rather 
depressing and oppressive to her in the presence 
of Mrs. Claverhouse. Perhaps it was the want 
of nature in that lady's manner. Whatever 
seems artificial is repulsive to true natures. Mrs. 
Claverhouse was very kind, but there was some- 
thing guarded in her kindness. One seemed to 
know her no better after a year's acquaintance- 
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ship than after a day's. Her manner was at 
once patronising and obsequious, and her over- 
delicacy and feminine reserve often bordered on 
prudery. 

Cecile had rallied wonderfully both in her 
inward feeling and outward evidence of its ex- 
pression and manner during the eventful seces- 
sion of her Mamma-in-law elect. With Mrs. 
Claverhouse and her eternal smile, a gloom re- 
turned to Cecile's sweet face and spirit. 

However, the tea was excellent. As Old- 
borough was famous for its pastures, the butter 
and cream were delicious, and the time of de- 
parture approached. 

Amy looked from the window : it was a fine 
clear star-light night. The drive was a treat 
to a girl accustomed to such unvaried seclusion 
and monotony. 

" In town you will require a lady's maid, 
my dear young friends," said Mrs. Claverhouse. 
'* Justine has as much as she can do in waiting on 
me — who can attend you ?" 

K 2 
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" Mabel !" said Amy—" and"— 

" Mabel," .echoed Cecile. 

" And who is Mabel, my dearest ?" 

" Oh, a very nice, respectable, clever young 
woman, brought up by Mamma, and very 
desirous to go wherever and whenever we 
go!" 

" I can answer for Mabel's merits," said 
Courtney. " It was at her father's I lodged, 
chere Maman." 

" If," said Mrs. Claverhouse, " she is not an 
adept at hair-dressing, Justine will help in that 
branch of art, being a perfect * artiste' in such 
matters, and indeed, in all points of taste Justine 
can direct your Mabel ; but some one you must 
have — for though there is not a creature in 
London now — the season will come on with 
giant strides, and then, one Abigail for two 
young beauties will have no sinecure of it." 

So it was resolved Mabel was to be taken to 
town ; and, perhaps, of the whole party, no one 
prepared for this sudden visit to the metropolis, 



I 
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with so light a heart and enchanted a spirit, as 
MabeL 

It was arranged that Courtney was to sleep 
in his old lodgings, and the carriage was to be 
put up at the De Vere Arms, in order to be 

ready to convey our party to Oldborough, and 
thence to the railway the next day. 

Mabel was up aU night packing, dear-starch- 
ing, ironing, stitching. Amy, too, had a great 
deal to do, for she insisted on seeing Cecile in 
bed. Cec'de, very pale, and evidently repressing 
some strong emotion, seemed disposed imder 
pretence of getting ready for the morrow, to 
spend the night at her window, gazing at the 
gable roofs of the Parsonage, and the light burn- 
ing in Dudley Harcourt's little study. 

Amy knew that nothing could be more dan- 
gerous, more vain, more enervating for Cecile, 
than the indulgence of the morbid regrets con- 
nected with those gables and that lamp. 

" Cecile is now the affianced of Courtney 
Claverbouse," she said to herself ; '^ but she did 
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not become so until not only Dudley Harcourt 
was betrothed to Eveline Coxe, but their wedding 
day fixed. When I thought Dudley Harcourt 
all he seemed, and believed in his deep true love 
for Cecile, I thought no devotion of her's could 
be too entire to repay the affection of such a 
man ; but now-^now that he has so scorned, 
so insulted, so ,d^i^ded, not merely her, but 
himself, by a fickleness so paltry, atid a heartless- 
ness so inhuman — now that the seeming true 
has proved so false, and the seeming false so 
very true, I grudge Dudley Harcourt one tear 
from that pure well-spring of Cecile's heart, one 
sigh from a bosom, which, with aU its little 
maiden pride and girlish weakness, was so 
entirely and loyally his." 

So thinking, Amy drew Cecile gently from 
the window, closed the shutters and let down 
the curtains, kissed her tenderly, led her to a 
chair before the glass, unwound her rich nut- 
brown tresses, performed with gentle love-taught 
hands aU the offices of an accomplished Abigail ; 
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and after leaving Cecile alone with her bible and 
her thoughts for a quarter of an hour, coaxed 
her to lie down in her snowy bed, and promised 
that Mabel and herself would have everything 
ready by the morrow. 

" Ready for what ! . . • . Oh, Dudley, why 
can I not forget you ?'' sobbed Cecile, as soon as 
Amy had gently closed the door. " How can I 
love another ! How cease to love thee ?" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



GHOSTS OF THE PAST. 



For some time after her son and her guests 
were gone, Mrs. Claverhouse remained in the 
sitting-room, reclining in an easy chair, and 
gazing intently on the fire. 

So absorbed was she in meditations, which, 
to judge by her contracted brow, and compressed 
lip, were far from pleasant, that she did not 
perceive that the very fire she seemed to be 
watching, had burnt itself out, and that the wax 
lights on the table and mantelpiece, were 
like ministers after a majority against them, 
all '' going out" at once, and like them, all. 
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havii^ a grand final ** flare up" before doing 
so. 

Mrs. Claverhouse must have been very cdd, 
but ber mind was in that state, in which the 
body is unheeded, even by the most sensual and 
luxurious. In a few minutes she would have 
been in the dark ; but before ** the languishing 
lamp that just flashes to die" had quite expired, 
Justine, pretending to believe that her lady 
bad rung the beil, came in — a light in her hand, 
and sleep in her eyes. 

" Oh, my Lady !" she said, " I hope you have 
not rung more than once, I did fidl asleep over 
my work, and I hear de bell in my dream. It 
is very near one \ Ah, mon Dieu ! You look de 
ghost of my beautiful blooming Lady." 

'" I am cold and tired, and not very well, 
Justine," said Mrs. Claverhouse, ''English society 
bores me — English habits weary me. They are 
pretty amiable young ladies are those Misses De 
Vere ; but I feel &r more tired than if I had 
had a ' reception' of all Paris.'' 
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"Ahl I thought dey were too Englis, too 
silent, too — forgib me — too imbecile for my 
lively enjouee, Lady; and to tink Monsieur 
Cortney escape all de coquetieries of all de 
beUes of Paris, and tumble in lub wid dat 
great, fine, pink and white wax doll, or say, 
statue !" 

*' It is astonishing," said Mrs. Claverhouse, 
" and as vexatious as it is wonderful, bringing 
me to such a place as this — I who hate a 
country town even more than I hate the 
country." 

" And neber was such a stupid place as dis. 
Monsieur Eugene will not stay. He say he is 
' quite trowed away. He return to Paris next 
month." 

** I could not have believed there could be 
smch a place — such a dreary, barbarous, isolated 
place, to be found, in England in the nineteenth 
century !" said Mrs. Claverhouse, who seemed 
very anxious to impress on Justine that Old- 
borough was perfectly new to her." 
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" Oh ! how we will enjoy our darlmg Paris 
after dis 1" said Justine. 

*' Yes ; but we shall spend some months in 
London first/' replied Mrs. Claverhouse. " Your 
Master has important business to settle there." 

Justine's brow clouded, and her lip pouted ; 
but her Mistress took no heed — as it was so late, 
she soon dismissed her, and sat in her wrapper 
before her dressing-room fire, wrapt in thought, 
when suddenly a door, which she had supposed 
festened, opened ; and the tall, gaunt form and 
hard, sallow face of Penelope Sharpe, the old 
head housemaid, were before her. 

Mrs. Claverhouse did not scream ; but her very 
lips grew white, and she became cold and damp, 
as people are, when they think .they^ see a ghost. 

She tried to speak. Her tongue clove to the 
roof of her mouth. She made an effort to rise, 
but sank back in her chair. With her large, 
light eyes wide open, and her white lips apart, 
she gazed at the stem, malignant face, which, 
without any hair to soflen it, and surrounded by 
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a high-canled cap with a plaited ' frill of some 
opaque material, a lavender cotton gown, and 
white apron with a bib — was as unromantic and 
repulsive an object as could meet the eye. Still 
there was a certain regularity in those high, aqui- 
line features ; and the fleshless form was very 
erect ; the arms, bare to the elbow, were sinewy 
and muscular ; and the large, useful hands, bony, 
and with veins like cordage, had black, woollen 
mittens. 

"Margaret Cobb!" said the thin lips of 
Penelope Sharpe ; and the hard hand grasped the 
plump, white wrist of Mrs. Claverhouse. 

"Away!" replied that lady — "away! You 

cannot be Penelope Rogers 1" 

" Why not ? Because thirty years have stolen 
the rose from my cheek, the ruby from my lip, 
and the sparkle from my eye? — because the 
silken, raven locks you used to envy me so, are 
now scant and grizzled ? — because I no longer 
smile, or, when I smile, no longer show two 
rows of pearls, not to be matched in Oldborough 
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or aD the country round? — because nothing 
remains of my once perfect form but the skele- 
ton on which all fine forms are built, and to 
which they must all dwindle at last, Peggy ? — 
because ill usage, poverty, sorrow, sickness, and 
hard, hard work, daily toil for daily bread, have 
left their stamp upon me? You dare to say 
I am not, or, rather, was not once Penelope 
Rogers ! I tell you, vain, false woman, I am, 
or rather was, Penelope Rogers — the same 
Penelope who loved and trusted you so fondly 
once ! — whose affianced lover you beguiled and 
stole away — whose trust you beto^yed, whose 
fate you darkened, whose love you crossed, whose 
life you poisoned — and who can trace to you 
her every trial, her every sorrow, her every loss 
— a blighted youth, a dreary womanhood, a 
desolate old age, and it may be yet a violent 
death — you, whom I loved like a sister, with 
whom I always shared my little all — you, whom 

I once blessed and now curse !" 

"Ohl no, no! Do not curse me. I see, ^ 
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by the violence of your passions and your 
language, that you are indeed Penelope Rogers ! 
But forgive me — ^it is so long since we met, I 
could not recognize you at first." 

" But I recognised you ! You in whom 
there never was anything half so remarkable as 
that beauty which used to make the lads and 

lasses call me ''The Village Queen," and yet 
I knew you at the first glance. You smile 
with your old vain smile ! Oh, not because 
Time has not left his marks on you, although 
the fine lady has arts to seem what she no 
longer is, unknown to the hard-working woman 
of a lower order. I knew you, because there 
are no other eyes so softly sly, no other smile 
so false and treacherous ; and had I not recog- 
nised every feature of your deceitful face, those 
scars you bear on your brow, your bosom, and 
your wrist, (scars of the all but fatal wounds 
given you by the man you stole from me to be 
a tyrant to yourself, these, had I doubted, 
I would have convinced me I was right. 
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" And if you are right, what do you want 
with me ? . . " 

« I want what you can give me-independ- 



ence. 



99 



" And if I refuse." 

" You lose it yourself." 

"How so?" 

** I expose you ! I proclaim your low birth. 
Your mean beginnings. Your base marriage." 

'' And if you do, I am what I am ; I am 
affluent, I am the widow of General Claver- 
house." 

" No — you may have been his mistress. 
You could not have been his wife — you cannot 
be his widow." 

" Why not ?" 

'' Have you not read the paper I left with 
you. Mark lives — a b^gar, but still he lives — 
and I can prove it." 

Mrs. Claverhouse closed her eyes, her head 
fell on her breast, a low moan escaped her, con- 
sciousness was forsaking her, there was a buzzing 
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noise in her ears, a moment more and she would 
have swooned. 

Penelope dashed some oold water in her face, 
snatched up a vinaigrette and held it to her 
nose, seized her in her powerful, bony arms, 
laid her on the sofa, plucking the pillow from 
under her head, (all these services she rendered 
as such services used to be rendered in lunatic 
asylums to the friendless and often irritating 
patients, by nurses who tended for hire^ and 
hated their office). 

The unhappy woman awoke only too soon. 
^^ There is no time to be spent in faintmg, 
and such fine lady doings. Come into my 
terms, and you may go on in all the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world, and all those sinful 
lusts of the flesh, which we, as little children, to- 
gether learnt to denounce by proxy, and as young 
girls kneeling side by side before the bishop, 
professed to renounce in our own vain persons. 
You believed Mark was dead — he believed you 
were dead. I believed you were both dead, till 
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I saw you both here. I have thought you dead 
these thirty years. There is not a creature in 
Oldborough who is not convinced that you and 
Mark are both gone to your long account. But 
I can enlighten them if I choose ; I can send 
Mark to share your downy bed, and full purse 
and dainty meals, and fine carriage, he would 
be nothing loth, I dare say ; he was always a 
sensualist, a gluttonous man, and a wine- 
bibber." 

" Oh, Penelope," cried Mrs. Claverhouse, 
falling on her knees, " spare me ! never let me 
see that ruffian more ! You say I robbed you 
of a lover, say rather I delivered you from a 
villain." 

" Nay, my own tyrant is very little better ; 
it is only by hiding away from him I can earn 
something for my wretched son, an idiot through 
a blow of his vile father's when he was a 
cherub of four, climbing up that brutal, drunken 
father, for a kiss ! By stealth only can I maintain 
the boy, and keep my miserable self from his 
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violence. What I require as the price of se- 
cresy, is that you bind yourself to allow me two 
hundred a year. With this I can give up ser- 
vice and hide myself in some remote village 
with my poor idiot boy." 

Mrs. Claverhouse hesitated ; she loved money, 
and was a woman of very expensive habits. 

" Say one hundred," she said. 

" You refuse ! then to-morrow I unmask you 
before your own son." 

She seized her light and was going. Mrs. 
Claverhouse caught her dress. 

" No, I agree !" 

" Sign this paper," said Penelope, taking 
out of her pocket one ready drawn up. " Pay 
me the first quarter in advance." 

Mrs. Claverhouse turned to her costly writing 
desk, took out notes to the amount of fifty 
pounds, and handed them to Penelope. 

** Now will you let me go to bed ?" she said. 
" I feel very iU." 

" The fresh air will do you more good. 1 
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require you to come with me to your Mother's 
grave. You did love your doatingr, erring, 
wretched mother, and there you must swear that 
even if I die you will punctually pay this annuity 
to my poor boy, or the guardian I shall ap- 
point." 

Mrs, Claverhouse groaned; Penelope took 
the fine lady's travelling cloak of rich purple 
velvet, lined and trimmed with sable, and her 
tiny bonnet from a wardrobe ; the fine lady 
shivered, but she followed Penelope. 

Penelope threw her apron over her head, led 
the way ; every body in the hotel was in bed. 
It was Penelope's duty to be up last, and to see 
to the securing of all the bolts. She gently 
opened a back door, crossed a yard, and came 
out into a lane. 

"You know this lane," she said. "It is 
Church Lane — it is a sort of street now — but 
here we used to find our sweetest violets, and 
ripest blackberries. The place is as much 
changed as we are ! A brick wall instead of 

L 2 
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grassy banks and hawthorn hedges — and two 
old women instead of * the Village Queen ' and 
the * Rose-bud ' we used to be called/' 

Mrs. Claverhouse winced; She did not like 
being called an old woman, and being classed 
with Penelope. At length they reached the 
churchyard. There was a thoroughfare through 
it; the moon shone bright as day — a clear 
wintry moon. It was piercingly cold ; and the 
shadows of the crowded tombstones fell black 
as ebony on the silver white of the frosty grass. 
Penelope led the way to a tall headstone ; Mrs. 
Claverhouse knew it was her mother's grave, 
and remembered the tears of agony and un- 
availing regret she had often shed there. She 
knelt on the green mound and kissed the sod ; 
all the past came back upon her heart. 

'* Swear," hissed Penelope in her ear, "swear, 
by the memory of your mother, you will keep 
the promise you have made me — to pay me 
two hundred a year, and if I die to continue the 
same to iny son." 



i 
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"I swear it. But if I die?" 

"Ah! well thought of. In that case you 
must leave to me, and after me to him, my boy, 
a sum sufficient to purchase an annuity of two 
hundred a-year. Do you swear to do so ?" 

" I do." 

" Now look here." 

Mrs. Claverhouse read her mother's well- 
known, well-loved, well-remembered name, her 
age, and the dates of her birth and death ; also 
her father's; and beneath, perfectly legible in 
the bright moonlight, painted jet black on the 
white tablet, she saw, with a shudder, the 
words, 

" Also, in memory of Margaret, only daugh- 
ter of the above, who died abroad, in the twenty- 
fifth year of her age. 

"And of Mark Cobb, her husband, who 
was shipwrecked off the coast of Newfoundland, 
and perished, aged twenty, eight, March 1st, 

1822." 
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'' Who caused our names to be added ?" 
asked Mrs. Claverhouse. 

" Well, it was my doing. I liked to see those 
names every Sunday, and to feel sure you were 
both dead." 

"And how do you know Mark Cobb is 
alive?" asked Mrs. Claverhouse, beginning to 
suspect she had been imposed upon. 

" I have seen him, nay, more, I have heard 
from him. If you have any doubts, you shall 
see his letters — one very recent." 

" No, no — I would rather not. I have seen 
and heard enough." 

Again she kissed the green sod of her 
mother's grave, plucked a few blades of grass, 
nnd thrust them into her bosom, and followed 
Penelope, who strode back to " Frost's Family 
Hotel." She saw Mrs. Claverhouse back into 
her dressing-room. The fire still burnt — the 
candles were still calmly shining. 

"Remember!" she said. "Attempt to de- 
ceive or to outwit me, and I ruin you. Keep 
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faith with me and my boy, and yon are safe. 
FareweU ! we meet no more." 

"Farewell!" said Mrs. Claverhouse, "and 
thank God that She-Lucifer is gone at last !" 

She fell on her knees, and prayed long and 
fervently, then rose, and hastened to bed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE LONG AGO. 



Mrs. Claverhouse could not sleep^ though 
the bed was the perfection of a French spring 
bed, the pillows of down, the sheets of finest 
linen, ** and all appliances and means to boot/' 
and though she generally slept as the selfish and 
well-to-do sleep, who have no cares of their own, 
and to whom ^'Malheur d* antral rCest que 
songe r 

Mrs. Claverhouse was not troubled with much 
feeling, nor a very lively imagination ; but what 
feelings and what imagination she had, had been 
called suddenly and terribly into play. A vague 
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dread of disgrace and exposure, a hauntbg sense 
of insecurity, made her heart beat as it had not 
beat for many a long year. A vivid panorama 
of a long-forgotten Past had been conjured up 
by the unwelcome presence and detested voice 
of the companion of her childish and her girlish 
days. 

Mrs. Claverhouse had so constantly driven 
from her mind everything and every person 
connected with her early life — she had so com- 
pletely adopted the habits, feelings, manners, 
and modes of acting and thinking of the Anglo- 
Parisians, among whom she dwelt, that she 
had almost forgotten her own origin and early 
history. Now, as she lay, with beating heart 
and closed eyes, vainly wooing that coyest of 
powers, Sleep, the veil was suddenly rent from 
the Past, and every form, and scene, and incident 
was distinct before her. 

She was transported back to those days when 
this same dread Penelope, of whom she is 
now so much ashamed, conferred an honour 
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on " Pretty Peggy," by making her her bosom 
friend, and the confidante of her conquest of 
young Mark Cobb, a clerk in the Oldborough 
bank. 

Penelope Rogers was the daughter of one 
who was a gentlewoman by birth. Her mother 
was the only child of a half-pay officer, who had 
married a farmer's son. The half-pay officer 
had died, so had the farmer's son ; both given to 
hard drinking — (the besetting sin of those days) 
— and the lady-like, accomplished, and pretty 
widow, Mrs. Rogers, Penelope's mother, had set 
up a school. Several young ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood were sent to this school as boarders, 
and some of the most aspiring of the trades- 
people induced Mrs. Rogers to take their 
daughters as day scholars ; this ultimately 
secured what might have been a very good 
school. Among the day scholars was Margaret 
Morris. Her mother had been a nursery go- 
verness in a family of rank, but one of the sons 
falling in love with her, she was, by his reso- 
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lute and Right Honourable Papa, almost against 
her will and in her lover's absence, terrified into 
a hurried marriage with the family steward. 
The match was a very unhappy one. The young 
Patrician died of hereditary consumption, which 
the object of his affections, primed with romances 
of the Rosa-Matilda school, construed into a 
broken heart, and it is very likely that, with the 
passionate nature and impatient feelings that so 
often attend this disease, the disappointment of 
his first affection accelerated his death. At 
any rate, that death endeared the noble young 
lover's memory in a manner very unfavourable 
to the plebeian, middle-aged husband's, moderate 
and common-place merits. 

They led what the vulgar call a cat and d(^ 
life — that is to say, the sort of life a cat and 
dog would lead if tied together — for Puss and 
Bow-wow at perfect liberty, are very good friends; 
lie side by side on the same rug, very dose 
together sometimes, (for the advantage of ad(fi« 
tional warmth), and understand and respect each 
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other — the true secret of all dose friendships 
and long intimacies. 

Mr. Morris was a " warm man," as people 
"well to do " are sometimes called, but it was by 
being very cold-hearted he became a warm man, 
and his greed of gain was his ruin. Not satis- 
fied with peculation, he took to speculation ; 
gained immensely at first, and then lost all. He 
could not brook poverty, fell into low spirits and 
ill health, and died insolvent. 

Mrs. Rogers took Mrs. Morris into her school 
as a teacher, and thus little Penelope Rogers 
and Peggy Morris were brought up from the age 
of ten, almost as sisters. Penelope had the stately, 
striking beauty of a Juno, and the blonde Peggy 
was a perfect Hebe. Penelope had no taste for 
reading or study of any kind ; Peggy was quick, 
but very volatile, and therefore very superficial. 
Peggy thought herself very romantic, and was 
at heart a vain, ambitious worldling. Penelope 
affected to despise sentiment, and was full of 
deep passion — love, jealousy, hatred, revenge, 
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and untiring devotion to the object of her pre- 
ference — with as bitter a reaction of deceived or 
deserted. 

But both devoured by stealth the novels 
smuggled into the school, by the day scholars, 
from the one circulating library of Oldborough. 
Both glowed at the adventures of " The Wild 
Irish Girl," wept over Miss Bumey's " Camil- 
la," and awoke at dawn to revel in " Sante Se- 
bastiano " and the " Bravo of Venice.*' The sight 
of a pink mottled cover quickened the pulses of 
both. Each imagined herself the heroine of 
every romance she devoured, and each longed to 
make conquest in reality, and play the heroine 
in earnest. 

The widowed mothers had little comfort 
out of these beloved, indulged, over-dressed, vain, 
flirting girls. When pretty Peggy was sixteen 
her mother died, and Mrs. Rogers kgpt Peggy 
on as a junior teacher. 

At length Penelope made a conquest of Mr. 
Mark Cobb, a clerk in the bank, a " buck,** or 
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a " dandy" in those days, and whose father was 
a rich man, but not an Oldborough man. 

The acquaintance was made by stealth — the 
love aflFair was clandestine. Peggy was the 
confidante, received and carried letters, took 
messages, made up quarrels, and, finally, be- 
trayed her trust, supplanted her fiiend, and 
eloped with Mark Cobb. 

Penelope never forgave either of them, al- 
though she accepted the proposals of a young 
and very dashing farmer. 

Peggy and her husband returned to Oldbo- 
rough, and as Mr. Cobb, senior, refused to 
receive her or forgive his son's undutiful con- 
duct, they had nothing to live on but the young 
clerk's salary of seventy pounds a year. He was 
that sad creature, a gay man ; she was a vain, 
pert, unprincipled woman. Before long, he 
swore at her, and upon her throwing a cup at 
his head, beside himself with rage, he closed 
with her, and with an oyster knife he happened 
to have in his hand, inflicted those wounds 
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on her temple, breast, and wrist, of which Pe- 
nelope, who was present, had recognised the 
scars. 

After a time Mark Cobb and his wife sud- 
denly left Oldborough, very much in debt, and 
the former, having stolen five hundred pounds 
from his employers. ' Peggy knew nothing of 
the robbery, and enjoyed httle of its fruits. He 
abandoned her at Marseilles, to which place 
he had taken ship. And as about a year after, 
the name of Mark Cobb, aged twenty-eight 
(his age), appeared among a list of people lost 
in a shipwreck off the coast of Newfoundland, 
every one concluded it was Mark Cobb, the ab- 
sconded clerk of the Oldborough Bank. 

Now at Marseilles, a wealthy, eccentric old 
General Claverhouse resided. He was con- 
nected with the house of Lorraine, and enjoyed 
the interest of and a sort of intimacy with the 
Earl of llockalpine, Mrs. De Vere's uncle. But it 
was whispered that his father, the Hon. Claver- 
house Lorraine, had never been married to his 
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mother. There was a story in her family, poor 
girl — (she was a curate's sixth child) — that a 
private . marriage had taken place before her 
dopement, only that the proofs of it were lost, 
and Claverhouse Lorraine was killed at Quebec, 
and that his wife died in childbirth there, the very 
next day, and therefore the mystery was never 
cleared up, and the boy was considered what 
Winifred Jenkins calls a " pie-blow ;" but being 
a fine boy, he was reared by the Earl, and put 
into the army. He dropped the name of Lior- 
raine, and retained that of Claverhouse, and at 
that time was a fine martial old man of sixty- 
eight. 

He lodged at the hotel to which Mark Cobb 
repaired ; Mark was much disguised, and passed 
off Peggy as his sister; Peggy was extremely 
pretty, taking, and sly. She had had a very 
fair education in Mrs. Rogers's school. She 
simulated shyness, reserve, and extreme inno- 
cence. 

The young couple met ftie dd General at the 
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table d^hdtey and an acquaintance was formed. 
He did the honours of Marseilles, and escorted 
them to the churches, theatres, and promenades. 
He was charmed with Peggy. His kindness 
won her pretended confidence. She told him 
her brother' was in debt — ^that they were or- 
phans, and that he intended to place her in a 
school or convent at Marseilles, and repair to 
America. 

The General helped to find a suitable board- 
ing school, objecting, as a staunch Protestant 
should, to a convent. Peggy was placed there, 
with a stipulation, that every Sunday she should 
spend with the General and his sister, and go 
to a Protestant service with them, and that all 
vacations should be passed with them. Mark 
left his wife a hundred pounds and departed. 

After he was gone, Peggy, not being troubled 
with a sensitive conscience, determined to fit 
herself for a first-rate governess's situation, and 

worked hard at the modern languages, and 
modem accomplishments. 

VOL. II. M 
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The General was in love with her : his sister, 
a stately old maid, liked her ; but looked on her 
as a child, ^Ise she would not have made her so 
welcome. 

Before six months had expired, General 
Claverhouse had proposed to her ; but she had 
refused him her love, while granting him her 
friendship, and permission to write to her and 
call her " Peggy." At the end of another six 
months — (it was during a holiday, and she had 
not heard from " Mark" for a long time) — she 
saw his name among the list of passengers ship- 
wrecked and lost, off the very place from which 
his last letter was dated. She turned very pale, 
pleaded illness — abstracted, and concealed the 
paper, kept her bed for two days, and on the 
third the General renewing his proposal, which, 
like an old man, he did every now and then, 
proposing having become habitual with him, she 
burst into tears, and said — 

" Oh, General ! don't tempt me beyond what 
I can bear. Let me go away and never see 
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your dear, beautiful face again ! What will your 
sister say ? . . ." 

The General, with a military oath, observed 
that he did not care one shilling (or something 
of much less value) what his sister said, he was 
old enough to be a free agent ! 

Peggy thought so too, but resolved that his 
free-agency should expire at the altar. 

And so, in spite of Miss Claverhouse, they 
were married at the Ambassador's Chapel at 
Paris. One son, our friend Courtney, was born 
to delight the proud and happy old General. 
Miss Claverhouse, who had an independence of 
her own, returned to Scotland; and Mrs. 
Claverhouse, the idolised wife, and idolising 
mother, lived entirely in Paris, Italy, or at the 
German Spas, and enjoyed that luxurious dolce 
far niente life of an Anglo-Parisian of large 
fortune, good family, excellent digestion, and 
taste for dress, bijouterie^ bon-bonSj le bal et 
le spectcLcle. 

Meantime, Penelope's husband, always a 
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churl, had degenerated into a brute, had failed 
as a farmer, beaten his wife, struck his child an 
unlucky blow, which had changed a lively, 
loving, laughing cherub, into a drivelling idiot, 
and had removed to a distant county, where he 
worked as a farm labourer. 

Penelope's mother was dead. Her life with 
her savage husband was a long martyrdom. 
One morning, after a night of brutal ill-treat- 
ment, she had left his house with her idiot boy, 
and impelled by a strong desire, not inconsistent 
with her passionate nature, to see her mother's 
grave once more, she had made her way 
partly by coach, partly on foot, to Oldborough. 
She entered the town at night. She found the 
grave, and fearing to show herself at the Red 
Lion, or any other well-known Inn, she crawled 
to '* Frost's Faniily Hotel," a place perfectly 
new to her. 

Here she fell ill, and her little hoard of money 
being almost exhausted during her illness and 
convalescence, she, on her recovery, finding 
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there was great demand for a good needlewomany 
proposed herself. 



She gave so much satisfaction that she was 
soon engaged at a fixed salary (large enough to 
place her boy with a kind old dame in a village 
not far off) and by industry, energy, and strict 
honesty, she got at last to be head-housemaid 
at Frost's. This situation involved little that 
was menial ; but the charge of all the linen, and 
the superintendence of all the house-work, occu- 
pied her fully. 

The flight of time, sickness, the absence of 
hair, the close cap, and the sallow complexion, 
had so altered the once Juno-like Penelope, that 
no one had ever recognised her, even though 
she had spoken to some who had known her 
formerly. 

At the time of Mrs. Claverhouse's ill-starred 
visit, Penelope bad been eight years at Frost's 
Family Hotel. During that time her husband 
had been to Oldborough to try to regain 
possession of one whose services he needed, and 
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whose gains (for he felt sure she was gabing 
money somewhere) he longed to clutch ; but he 
never dreamt of seeking for her at Frost's 
Family Hotel, and as she went by the name of 
Blythe — Smiley Stubbs used to say " Blythe by 
name and not by nature" — he lost all due to her. 

Mark Cobb, whose death, as well as his wife's, 
she had, herself firmly believing in both, had 
engraved on the family headstone, she had 
seen and recognised, in spite of an alias and a 
disguise, and had helped out of her own pocket 
to return to New York. There was a sort of 
luxury to her in giving alms to the man who 
had deserted her ! . . . 

Mark believed his wife dead. Perhaps the 
wish was parent to the thought ; but he had 
some grounds for his belief, since among 
the deaths of English at Marseilles, he had 
seen the name of Margaret Smith, and Smith 
had been the useful name he bad adopted, 
and in whose generality he hoped his own indi- 
viduality would be lost. 
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Mark offered to take Fenelbpe with him to 
New York, and get her boy into an idiot 
asylum there ; but she told him she had been 
in his power once, and never would again. 
She knew what sort of a husband he had 
been to Peggy, and remembered the oyster 
knife too well. So he went his way, and she 
pursued the quiet tenor of her's until the sight 
of Mrs. Claverhouse's ring, and the sound of 
her voice, set her on the watch, and the evident 
affluence of one who was once her mother's 
dependent and her own betrayer, and whose fame 
and fate she saw were in her power, prompted the 
idea of wringing from her pride and terror, what 
she knew she should vainly ask of her gratitude 
or pity. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE WINTER IN TOWN. 



They are in London ! are those young, lovely 
girls, Cecile and Amy De Vere — 



It 



Into such beauty blown and spread so fedr. 
The' Poverty'B keen blasts and nipping frosts, 
Beat cold and heavy in their infant years.*' 



In Lfondon for the first time since their child- 
hood. Everything and everybody new to 
them ! and they new to everybody and every- 
thing ! . . . 

It was not yet the season, certainly ; and they 
heard constantly from Mrs. Claverhouse th%t 
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there was not a creature in town, fuid not a 
thing to be seen ! . . . But to them, located 
at the Clarendon, and driving ali^ut all day, 
and going to some theatre or entertainment 
every night, London, even in January, seemed 
the centre of gaiety, tumult, fashion, display — a 
place where there was so much to see, to hear, 
and to enjoy, that there was no time to think 
or to suffer. 

Mrs. Claverhouse apologised to her '^ sweet 
young friends," as she always called them, for 
not taking them to the family house she had 
spoken of in Cavendish Square, '* but the fact 
was, the painters were in the house ;" and Cecile 
and Amy never suspected for a moment what 
she meant to conceal, that she had let the old 
General's town residence to the family of Sir 
James Paynter, who had the good sense 
thoroughly to enjoy London in the winter, and 
the country in summer; and when the gay 
season in town interfered with the gay season 
in the country, preferred natural to artifidal 
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flowers, sylvan solitude to suffocating soirees, 
and Philomel to pretty little PiccolominL 

In fact, a very important part of Mrs. Claver- 
house's income was derived from this same 
large, well-furnished family mansion in Caven- 
dish Square, which, however commodious, airy, 
and well-appointed, she had always considered 
dull and depressing. In her heart, she infinitely 
preferred the constant bustle of the Clarendon, 
to the stillness of the Family Vault, as she 
called it. Then, too, she detested the thousand 
and one worries, cares, and perplexities of house- 
keeping in England, (London especially,) where 
there is such an organised system of plunder — 
such a perpetual intrigue between domestic 
servants and family tradesmen to do those un- 
fortunates, on whom both live, imtil, like the 
sloths, they have stripped the tree and left it to 
wither. 

Mrs. Claverhouse was very self-indulgent, 
rather fet, and very lazy, A first-rate hotel, 
with her own maid, man, and carriage ! That 
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was her beau idea] of comfort, and perhaps she 
was right, for all power is accompanied by re- 
sponsibility, and responsibility is the poison of 
peace. 

Courtney Claverhouse was more in love than 
ever, for there was none of that over-fondness 
in Cecile which is sure to disenchant and refrige- 
rate a fianc^^ — and thoroughly graceful, well- 
bred, amiable, and intellectual, intimacy, brought 
out a thousand new charms. It always does in 
those truly good, and truly refined. It is only 
the bad and the coarse whose mask must some- 
times drop off, in a long and dose communion. 

The change of scene, air, mode of life, and 
habits, and even of thinking and acting, had 
been at that terrible crisis in the history of her 
heart, a great blessing to Cecile. In the mono- 
tony and seclusion of Court De Yere, among the 
leafless groves, peopled by the ghosts of the Past, 
bending over the frozen stream, which seemed 
no inapt illustration of that of her own young 
and blighted existence— her heart was breaking ! 
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Every spot had been watered by secret tears — 
the gables of the Vicarage were ever present to 
her eye, as the thought of Dudley Harcourt and 
his lost love to her mind. Cecile had been in a 
fair way of dying outright of a broken heart, or 
worse still, of going mad. 

But the great and timely change in her ex- 
istence, the succession of novelties forced on her 
mind — the ever increasing devotion of Court- 
ney, and the bright, varied, intellectual delights 
with which London abounds at all seasons, 
saved our sweet Cecile, and probably would save 
many a victim of the affections, similarly tried, 
whose doom is only accelerated by the dreary 
monotony of a long journey, and the isolation 
and discomforts of a winter abroad. 

Madame de Stael says, wisely enough, " Voy-- 
ager est, quoiqu* on en puisse dire, un des 
plus tristes plaisirs de la vie — lorsque vous 
vous trouvez bien dans quelque ville etrangere 
&est que vous commencez a vous y faire une 
patrie. Mais traverser des pays inconnus, 
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entendre parler un langage que vous comprenez 
a peiney voir des visages humaines sans rela- 
tion avec voire passe ni avec voire avenir^ c^est 
de la solitude et de Visolement sans repos et 
sans dignite, car cet empressement^ cette hate 
pour arriver la, ou personne ne vous attend. 
Cette agitation dont la curiosite est la seule 
cause^ vous inspire peu d'estime pour vous 
mime^jusquau moment ou les objets nouveaux 
deviennent un peu ancienSy et creent autour de 
vous quelque doux liens de sentiment et d'ha- 
bitude" 

We have vehtured to quote at fiill length 
this eloquent opinion of one who knew the 
heart and its anguish well, because it may make 
some who have the destinies of sufferers in 
their hands, pause before they send those ill in 
body, bruised in spirit, or broken in heart away 
from all that can cheer and solace, in search of 
what, strange faces and strange scenes cannot 
yield, a cordial o; a balm. 

'* Les yeux sant tout puissant sur I dme,^* 
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And Lfondon, with its boundless resources, is 
the best of all changes for any who, in the soli- 
tude of the country, have nursed a passion or an 
impression till it has grown a giant, ready to 
crush the heart that sheltered it. 

At Court De Vere, Cecile, humbled by Dud- 
ley Harcourt's apparently ready resignation of 
her hand, and sudden transfer of his affection 
to Evelin'e, grew, as in misery one always does, 
self-disparaging, deeply dejected, and unjust to 
those charms of person and powers of mind 
which a morbid fancy suggested, could not be 
really worth much, since Dudley Harcourt could 
so easily resign them. 

In a woman's case, the idea that she is un- 
lovely generally tends to make her so. To think 
herself unloved is not the way to continue very 
loveable. Cecile in her bloom and brilliancy 
had never been vain, but in her dejection and 
despair she grew very anxious about those 
attractions of which she had thought but little, 
till her own heart began to question their power. 
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Then poor Cecile would sit before her glass, 
which reflected only heavy sleepless eyelids, red 
and swollen, pale or tear- stained cheeks, sharp- 
ened features, gloomy, anxious discontent, neg- 
lected tresses, dull apparel, and a bowed, earth- 
bent form. 

" No wonder he did not love me long !" she 
would say, forgetting the roseate bloom, the 
glossy tresses, the lustrous eyes, the crystal 
deamess of complexion ; the simple, but fresh, 
becoming attire, and the calm, the love, the 
peace, the proud Juno-like form and carriage, 
which of course had gone a great way in the 
conquest of even Dudley Harcourt's heart, but 
which it appeared had failed to keep the con- 
quest it had made, when he began to doubt if 
the heart and mind were worthy of that match- 
less casket. 

Cecile was beginning to hate her own pale 
face and bowed figure, and to be ashamed that 
she had ever been thought by others and herself 
so beautiful. 
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She compared her own dreary countenance, 
sharpening features, and fielding complexion, 
with Amy's Psyche-like, blonde, fresh beauty, 
and almost envied the charms of one who had 
never been considered to approach herself in 
personal attractions. 

Beauty, its power and its decline (that profit- 
less study), began to occupy a great part of the 
miserable thoughts of Cecile, and her pas- 
sionate regret for Dudley's lost love was coupled 
in her heart with as deep a lament for the 
charms that had first awakened the love of his 
heart. 

She would argue by the hour with poor 
Amy (in whose fond, partial eyes, Cecile was 
still, " beautiful Cecile"), to prove that she had 
not a charm or a grace ; and Amy, who had 
never been accustomed to hear her dilate on 
such paltry subjects as the gloss or abundance 
of her tresses, the bloom of her cheeks, or the 
lustre of her eyes ; listened with sickening, 
haunting misgivings, lest the sorrow which 
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she saw had poisoned Cecile's peace should 
have weakened her mind and shaken her 
reason. 

But a '' change came o'er the spirit " of 
Cecile's dream, and of Amy's too, after a few 
days in London. 

Mrs. Claverhouse having hinted as politely 
as she could that they were not fit to be seen, 
took them to a Court milliner's in Mount Street, 
where she herself selected all she considered in- 
dispensable ; and in a few days, Cecile and Amy 
De Vere might have passed for the models of 
the belles that figured m " i> petit Courier 
des Dames,'* and '' Le Follet" except, that in 
addition to all the charms of the newest and 
most becoming fashions, their faces were rather 
those of some lovely Muse, than of a mere 
statue or a doll. 

But all that dress could do to set off the great 
and strongly-contrasted beauty of the sisters 
was done; and the sensation they produced, 
wherever they appeared (Cecile especially), was 

vou II. N 
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very delighted and exhilarating to young recluses, 
who had never before understood how much 
more beguiling a pleasure it is, alas! to be 
admired than to admire. 

The universal attention she excited com- 
pletely drove from Cecile's mind the self-dis- 
paraging impressions which are so morbid and 
so unwholesome. The dreary dejection of dis- 
content no longer glazed her eyes, dulled her 
lovely complexion, or altered the sweet expression 
of her perfect mouth. A little honest and proper 
pride in herself replaced the loathing she had 
begun to feel for the face and form which he 
had scorned and rejected; and when she saw 
herself, wherever she appeared, singled out, 
remarked, followed, gazed at, glanced at, and 
pointed out — and heard the "Who is she?" 
" V\ ho can she be ?" " How beautiful !" " How 
charming !" " How lovely !" of the crowds that 
pressed round her in all public places — she 
began to feel some contempt for the taste and 
judgment which could prefer little, unformed, 
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red-haired Eveline Coxe to one so admired ; and 
she asked herself whether one who could cast her 
off, (in spite of her penitence), unheard^ deserved 
one regret, one sigh, one tear ? 



N 2 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE MAGIC OF THE TOILET. 



It was not long before Mrs. Barnard of Mount 
Street, so much in vogue in London, and em- 
ployed by Mrs. Claverhouse on behalf of Cecile 
and Amy de Vere, had made those young ladies 
fit to be seen — fit indeed not merely to shine in 
promenades and ;at morning exhibitions, but at 
evening entertainments (parties, just then, there 
were none). This done, the theatres, of course, 
became an object of new and intense interest to 
our debutantes. 

Cecile and Amy De Vere had not been at a 
play since, in their childhood, long years since. 



^ 
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they had spent some six weeks in London at 
the merry season of plmn pudding and panto- 
mimes. They had then seen the c^lebritis of 
those days, Helen Faucit,Macready, Madame Ves- 
tris, and had been present when Miss Ellen Tree 
made the fortune of " Ion" and the fame of its 
author— days when Mrs. Nisbet's ringing laugh 
woke the echoes of many a hollow heart — when 
"London Assurance," with Charles Mathews 
as Dazzle, and inimitable Keeley as Dolly, ran a 
hard race with the " Money" of our great poet 
dramatist, Sir £. Bulwer Lytton — when Buck- 
stone was a slender youth, playing '^ the Indivi- 
dual," in " Tom Noddy's Secret," with that rich 
and peculiar humour, the exquisite imCiveU and 
honhomit of which so delightfully contrasted, 
while it harmonized with, the dry comic genius 
of the great Farren. 

All these they had seen and many others, of 
whom they retained that bright but hazy recol- 
lection one does of a beautiful dream. They 
remembered having sobbed, and shrieked, and 
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laughed till they were almost convulsed and 
quite ashamed; and they had felt, as even 
Childhood does, the magic of that art which 
engrosses the whole being, captivates at once 
the senses and the intellect, and often seems *' to 
take the prisoned soul and lap it in Elysium." 

Never, after those nights of fairy-like enchant- 
ment, could our Cecile and Amy De Vere see 
a play-bill, even of the wretched Oldborough 
theatre, without a quickening of their pulses. 
Spangles and tinsel had a sort of mystic charm 
for them ; and the smell of orange-peel and the 
glare of gas brought back a thousand captivating, 
bewildering, delicious associations. The first 
play is to the mind what the first love is to the 
heart. It may not be the best or the most 
deserving ; but no other can so bewilder, so 
engross, so enchant us. 

What must have been the impression of 
those, who, in former times saw a play for the 
first time with John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, 
or Edmund Kean and Miss O'Neil, as the hero 
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and heroine. What, in our own day, the wrapt 
enchantment of one, who at his first play, sees 
Charles Kean in Hamlet ? . . . Or, to glide 
from grave to gay, Buckstone in the Busy- 
body. 

There was a difference of opinion, almost 
bordering on a dispute, between Mrs. Claver- 
house and her son. Courtney, on opening the 
Times, had exclaimed with delight, as he ran 
his eye over the theatrical arrangements- 

" Oh, Cecile ! Oh, Amy ! here's a treat for 
you ! Charles Kean plays Hamlet to-night. Give 
me a cup of tea directly — I'll take a Hansom 
and rush to the office to secure a private box — 
in an hour there won't be one to be had !' . . . 

" You forget," said Mrs. Claverhouse, coolly 
settling her bracelets and brooch, " that we have 
promised to go and dine with the De L'Ormes 
at Mivart's. They are only in town for one 
day, and I would not offend them for the 
world I . . . Lord De L'Orme Is a proud and 
very punctilious man, and a sin against etiquette 
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would be with him a p^chi mortel. And as for 
his mother, the old CouDtess, I should think 
in her long life no one ever dared to run 
the risk of arousing her ire, or provoking the 
thrusts of that two-edged sword, her terrible 
tongue." 

" My dearest Mother !" said Coiuiney, " what- 
ever the De L'Ormes may do, say, or think, I 
am quite resolved that our dear Cecile and Amy 
' shall not lose the only chance that they will 
have this season, of seeing Charles Kean in Ham- 
let. It is one of the most perfect and exquisite 
of intellectual gratifications ; it is something to 
look back upon through all after-life. It is an 
era in one's existence, an epoch in one's life ; 
and it would be unfair to our guests to rob 
them of this luxury for the sake of a common- 
place dinner, with a pompous Earl, and a haughty, 
sarcastic old Countess ! : . ." 

" A common-place dinner, Courtney !" said his 
mother, " those who know Lord De L'Orme and 
the cuisine at Mivart's as you do, are most 
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unjust to talk of a oommon^place dinner 
there." 

^' But surely any dinner-party must seem 
insufferably common-place to these dear girls 
compared to the chance of enjoying the finished 
acting of this great and singular tragedian, in 
that character which, above all others, brings 
out all the powers of his mind, all the affluence 
of his genius." 

** 1 have no patience with you, Courtney ! I 
wouldn't give up dining with the De L'Ormes at 
the risk of offending them and Lord Rockalpine 
through them, to see Jenny Land in the ^ Figlia 
del Reggimento/ " 

" I should think not, nor would I ask you to 
do so. Jenny lind might charm yoiur eye, and 
delight your ear ; but what I propose to you 
will touch and soften your heart, exalt your 
mind, and elevate your soul. It will store your 
memory with inexhaustible delight, it will 
quicken your perception of the beautiful and 
the true, create in you a taste for the sublime, 



.Mid wh.'it's the use of 
no ' new llylils,' or soft shad 

** But you appreciate Ham. 

*' I don't know that I do. 
what I do not thoroughly con 
never can make out whether 1 
or not — in love with Ophelia c 
him a desperate egotist, a jeerin^ 
very undutiful to iiis mother ; ai 
seems to have an aim and a pur 
is quite lost sight of, and as the 
son observes, the catastrophe of 
to an accident/' (The only auth 
house cordially admired, was 
Johnson. He ¥ras the only vnriU 
opinioUi had anv «»*^- ' 
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me more ridiculous than sublime. I huve do 
sympathy with Hamlet's philosophical rhapsodies 
and passionate egotism, and the only person in 
the play that I really like, is old Polonius, who 
dies like a dog, and who is so absurdly incon- 
sistent, that at one time he speaks with the 
condensed wisdom of Solomon and the elo- 
quence of Cicero, and the next is a garrulous 
old fool quite in his dotage. No, I never could 
understand what people see so exquisite in 
Hamlet." 

'' Then, dear Mother, come to-night, and you 
wilL' You have never seen Charles Kean in 
Hamlet. When you do you will fully under- 
stand the mystery of this exquisite (but I own 
occult) creation. You will see exactly how far 
agony of mind and the fever of vain longing 
in the son's heart had produced that morbid 
state, which we call melancholia. It has all the 
anguish and none of the atoning delusion and 
unconsciousness of madness, and you will per- 
ceive as distinctly as if the sufferer were yoiur 
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own nearest and dearest one, what is real and 
what assumed in Hamlet's ' ecstasy/ and where 
it suits him to ' put an antic disposition on/ 
You will trace * the brotherhood, which calm- 
eyed reason can wot not of, between despair and 
mirth/ You will see Hamlet for a great and 
holy purpose, playing as it were with the vulture 
at his breast, sporting with and feeding the 
worm in his heart. For what he has to do, the 
darts he has to hurl, the mirror he is resolved 
to hold up to the King and Queen, he requires 
the excuse and immunity of madness, and all 
selfish, all personal considerations fade into a 
vanity. The real state of that great, God-like 
mind is laid bare before Horatio, in words, to 
every one of which, every heart that has really 
bled and truly suffered, groans forth ' Aifien ;' 
and my firm conviction is, that whatever a past 
generation may think and feel about an idol 
now bathed in the sunset of memory, the 
best Hamlet our stage ever produced is to be 
seen to-night Charles Kean's Hamlet always 



i 
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seems to me as if to the inspiration of a genius 
in some respects kindred with the poet's, had been 
added the careful study of a great actor's life I so 
finished and so highly wrought in every detail, 
is this greatest of his dramatic interpretations. 
With regard to inconsistency in Hamlet's conduct 
to Ophelia, it sems to me that in nothing is this 
play more true to nature. Hamlet loved Ophelia 
— (a sweet and delicate creature) . It was a love 
which would have adorned a happy life ; but a 
great and terrible grief soon engulfed this 
graceful flower. And when Hamlet says * I did 
love thee once^^ there is, in the exquisite pathos 
Charles Kean throws into those words, the his- 
tory of a heart ; we feel, that he regress, not so 
much Ophelia, the lost love, as that ' peaceful, 
tranquil, untried state, when the breast that has 
since become the haunt of those fiends, Revenge, 
Despair, and Deathless Grief, could find pleasiure 
in 'soft dalliance,' and convert the &ir Ophelia 
into the ' soul's idol. ' As to Polonius, he was 
always prosy — even in his wisdom — and paternal 



tcnanco, the nuinncT,the mind, 
est cclare artem 1 know ; bu 
Hamlet seems less a triump. 
Nature ! . . . And yet it is £ 
of both." 

" Oh, do let us go !" said b« 
once, '* we have waited, by Cc 
to go to the Princess's, till our fl 
of Charles Kean could be deri 
Hamlet. Do, dear Mrs. Clayerh< 

'' I oan only say, my dear ! tha 

disapprove of so great a breach of 

so unjustifiable a slight to a Peer 

and his Dowager mother. I si 

engagement, and dine with Liord D 
thp T\ — 
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Amy, and Courtney darted an angry glance at 
his mother, as he saw tears in their eyes. 

'' I shall dine as I said before, with Liord De 
L'Orme, and the Dowager Lady De L*Orme!" 
she repeated, looking with a pompous, and some- 
what angry defiance at her son, to whom a note 

had just been handed, and who, on reading it, 
burst out laughing, as he exclaimed, 

'' Are you quite resolved, mother dear, to 
dine with the De L'Ormes this evening ?" 

" Quite." 

''Then it will be in spite of those august 
personages, who, considering their reverence for 
etiquette, are treating us rather coolly, I think 
—listen." 

'* My Dear Claverhouse, 

'' Circumstances over which I have 
no control, make it impossible for me to have 
the pleasure of receiving you, your amiable 
mother, and charming guests at dinner to-day, 
but I hope you will oblige my mother and my- 
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self with your company to-morrow, as I have 
arranged to stay another day in town in the 
hope that you will all do so. 

'' We are such old friends, that I make no 
excuse for this change, since, at this season of 
the year, when nobody is in town, there can be 
no clash of engagements. I did not know till 
I saw the papers that to receive you to-day 
would be very inconvenient. 

*' With compliments to the ladies, in which 
my mother joins, 

" I am, yours truly, 

" De L'Orme." 

" rU bet ten to one," said Claverhouse, 
" that they've put us oflf because they're going 
to the Princess's. De L'Orme, you know, is a 
man of ^ taste, speaks well, writes well, and is a 
gHat judge of Art. What else can the papers 
announce to make our dining with him incon- 
venient? Let's keep a sharp look out, Cecile 
and Amy, and be sure if we do, we shall see 
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him with his broad, white brow, and pale face— 
and the De L'Orme diamonds on the haughty 
brow of the old Dowager; and that reminds 
me to be off, and try to be beforehand with 
De L'Orme in engaging a stage box. Don't send 
the breakfast things away, I shall be back in 
no time." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CHARLES KEAN IN HAMLET. 



i 



"How should we dress, dear Mrs. Claver- 
house?" asked Amy, as on their return from 
their drive the sisters were repairing to their 
rooms to prepare at once for a five o'clock din- 
ner, and " The Princess's." 

" Oh, it is the fashion to go full dressed to 
the Princess's much as you would to the Opera 
— in a private box especially. Indeed, I hope 
you will be particularly elegant and recherchee 
to-night, for you may be sure whatever people 
worth seeing, who chance to be in town, will be 
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there to-night, and many will come from the 
country on purpose." 

Courtney Claverhouse, who was a fastidious 
connoisseur and critic in lady's dresses, was 
well pleased with the appearance of those he 
had to escort. Mrs. Claverhouse, who was 
generaUy rather too showy and overpowering, 
appeared to great advantage in black Genoa 
velvet, and an antique point lace Marie Stuart 
head-dress, fastened with diamond pins. Her 
rather stout figure looked only stately in the close 
fitting, velvet jacket, with a point lace collar and 
ruffles, and a diamond sevign^ and bracelets for 
ornaments. 

Cecile and Amy were charming and aerial 
in their many skirted white crepe lisse and their 
wreaths and bouquets of scarlet verbena. They 
thought by being very early, to get to the the- 
atre without hindrance, but the same idea had 
struck many other great minds. Oxford Street 
was one line of carriages, most of them private, 
many of them coronetted. 

o 2 
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Mrs. Claverhouse, in her sofUy-wadded 
opera cloak, and luxuriously padded and cush- 
ioned tarriage, after murmuring, " What a 
bore !" sank into a slumber. 

But Cecile and Amy were all impatience and 
vexation. " We shall miss the first scene," said 
Amy. " How provoking this is I I wish we 
could get out and walk." 

" Impossible," replied Courtney, looking from 
the window. "It is snowing, and your satin 
shoes would soon be soaked." 

*' Who is before us ? . . . How slow they 
are !" 

"Nay, they cannot get out of the line any 
more than ourselves. If I am not much mis- 
taken, it is the De L'Ormes' carriage. I think I 
recognize the liveries. Capital ! what will Mam- 
ma say ?" 

But Mamma was fast asleep. She said no- 
thing till the carriage stopped at the entrance 
to the Princess's, and then she was a good deal 
" put out " by the snow and the crowd. Selfish 
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people are so much influenced by small per- 
sonal inconveniences, that the east wind which 
blew the snow on her hair and dress, the bills 
that were thrust out at her, the crowd that com- 
mented upon her outrageous crinoline, her 
Frenchified style, her natural impatience and un- 
natural complexion, forced tears of vexation into 
her eyes. People, whose mirrors, maids, and 
toadies have told them nothing but flattering 
tales, — ofl»n are startled by very unwelcome 
truths from the company assembled outside a 
fashionable theatre or aristocratic reception, 

" Fat, fair, and fifty !'* said one. 

" Fifty odd !" retorted another ; and many 
laughed — and so on. 

The oflicious zeal of the unpaid attaches 
vexed Mrs. Claverhouse. She seized her son's 
arm, and said, 

" What a martyr I am to my own good na- 
ture ! As far as I am concerned, there is not a 
play in the world I would have braved all this 
for 1 . . . There ! the girb will do very well — 
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do, pray attend to me — I am catching my 
death ! . • /' And so she went on grumhlingy 
until she was enshrined in a stage box, when 
the first person that met her view, directly op- 
posite to her, was the Dowager Lady De L'Onne, 
looking very stem, with a ferocious front of 
flaxen hair, a diamond tiara, and yellow satin 
dress. Lord De L'Onne was drawing back the 
curtains, placing the play bill before her, and 
offering her all those attentions she had early 
taught him to pay her. 

He smiled and nodded good-humouredly to 
our party, but without the slightest appearance 
of confusion or restraint ; and Lady De L*Orme 
returned the eager, obsequious nod of the rather 
time-serving, tuft-hunting parvenue, Mrs. Cla- 
vfThouse, with a stately bend of her awful-looking 
head. 

The house was crowded from the floor to the 
roof. It made the unaccustomed eves of the 
recluses of Court De Vere ache to look round 
on the countless, eager eyes. Amy was much 
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struck with the appearance of the pit — ^the 
upturned feces seem so closely packed together. 
But Mrs. Claverhotise remarked, that it always 
amioyed her to see the pit. She did not like to 
breathe the same atmosphere with la canaille—' 
and she sincerely wished that pits could be done 
away with. 

** Only," said Amy, gently, " if there were no 
valleys, there would be no mountains.'* 

"I never understand metaphors, my dear," 
said Mrs. Claverhouse, rather nettled; and it 
was true — she never did. 

Mrs. Claverhouse fidgeted and murmured 
luring the overture. She felt a draught — she 
cropped her fan — she soiled h^ white kid glove 
wth the play-bill — she wanted her shawl put 
oi^-then she wanted it taken off. Amy bore it 
al very well, and rendered every service in her 
porer untQ the curtain rose. 

The interest of *^ Hamlet" commences at once. 
Frim the cradle to the grave, any ghost story 
wil arrest the attention of any human creature ; 
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and of all ghosts Hamlet, the Dane, is not 
merely the King, but the Emperor. 

But what had arrested, soon absorbed not 
merely every outward faculty, but every inward 
power. The house rose m iiu»M. Shouts and 
thunders of applause, long protracted and oft 
repeated, made Cecile and Amy De Vere, new 
to such scenes, turn alternately pale and red, 
cold and hot ; and the eyes of both were moist, 
as, through tears caused by the excitement of 
the scenes, and recollections of all they had 
heard of the great genius before them, they 
gazed for the first time on Charles Kean. 

The protracted and tumultuous applause, sel- 
dom heard in that aristocratic assembly, seemec 
to cause the object of it no triumph, no pleasure 
When it was the fashion to attack, to abuse, o 
underrate, and to misunderstand him, he hd 
been proud, calm, impassive. Now that he bd 
conquered rather than won — ^battled for, lot 
inherited his father's crown — he was equdly 
unmoved. Once or twice, in the hope of puttiig 
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a stop to clamours of applause that impeded the 
progress of the drama, he bowed, but without a 
smile, gravely, rather sadly, and silenoe was at 
length restored. 

After Charles Kean's entrance on the stage, 
neither Cecile nor Amy had any consciousness 
of Mrs. Claverhouse's fidgeting murmurs. They 
had often read " Hamlet " at Court De Vere. 
They knew most of the speeches of that exqui* 
site monodrama by heart ; but as they listened, 
countless new meanings and new beauties 
seemed to flash on their minds from the bril- 
liant, poetical, and intensely studied, yet exqui<- 
sitely natural interpretation before them. The 
first, deep, mournful, inexpressible tones of 
Hamlet's voice woke all the deepest, wildest 
echoes of those young hearts. They forgot 
it was Charles Kean. To them it was in- 
deed ^' Hamlet, the Dane," the Hamlet of their 
dreams! 

The broad, thoughtful, majestic brow — the 
large, deep-set, dark eyes, so full of light— the 
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proud head — the antique cast of the manly 
throat — the features, so mohile and so formed to 
express the passions — the form strong, nervous, 
muscular, broad-chested, the expression con- 
veyed by the language of attitude — the dassic 
and most becoming black velvet dress — the 
tunic — the mantie — the point-lace collar — ^the 
dark relief of the glittering bugles — all conspired 
to form a picture which, far more perfectiy 
than any their imaginations had conjured up- 
realized to their minds " Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark." How eamestiy, with distended eyes, 
white, parted lips, and beating hearts, they 
watched that eager form, kneeling in filial 
reverence and love, while his Other's spirit does 
" his tale unfold." 

The part of " the Ghost ** was performed with 
exquisite taste and feeling by Mr. Walter Lacy. 
There is a general and very erroneous impression 
that an inferior actor can play the Ghost in ''Ham- 
let ;'' and as a proof of Shakspeare's small power 
and merit as an actor, it is mentioned that he 
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never rose higher than the Ghost in his own 
Hamlet. 

But as one of the longest, finest, and most 
powerful speeches which even Shakspeare ever 
wrote, has to be spoken by that same Ghost, we 
think, as doubtless did on this occasion.one of the 
most judicious of managers, (when he gave the 
part to Mr. Walter Lacy,) that it requires talent 
of a very high order, grace, tact, great tragic 
power, and a perfect delivery, to give due beauty 
and solemnity to the ghostly grandeur and 
pathos of that exquisite exordium. 

There is something ineffably earnest, touch* 
ing, and eloquent of filial piety, deep love, and 
thrilling horror in the attitude of Hamlet, (Mr. 
Charles Kean's Hamlet,) while his father's spirit 
addresses his. 

Transfixed he stands, rigid, almost breathless, 
his perfect stillness forming a strange and 
forcible contrast to the ray that dances and 
shimmers on the blade of his drawn sword. 
It has something of that touching, undesigned 
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effect which was produced at the fimenil of 
'•The Great Duke/' when a light breeze 
freshening the cloistered air of St Paul's Cathe- 
dral, gently stirred the plumes of the militaiy 
hat placed upon the coffin, and the contrast of that 
mimic life with the rigid stillness that all knew 
must belong to the form beneath, struck every 
gazer ! then and there a simultaneous shudder 
seemed to pass through the assembled multitude 
— one thought at one moment ''striking the 
electric chord with which we're darkly bound." 

And when the spirit of Hamlet's father 
vanishes, and the son sinks on his knees and 
covers his face in an agony of yearning love, 
passionate regret, and filial piety, which feelings 
slowly yield to burning rage and thirsty ven- 
geance, how sublime is the change from the 
humility of deepest grief — the touching soitow 
of the son — to the stormy passions, the rage, the 
hatred, the " sweeping," fiery wrath of the aveng- 
ing delegate of God's justice. The insanity partly 
assumed to cheat the idle curiosity which, if grati- 
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fied, might interfere with the one solemn aim 
and purpose of the son's life, was exquisitely 
simulated. 

Cecile and Amy understood at a glance, all 
that has puzzled commentators in HamletV 
conduct ; and when the curtain fell on the first 
act of this most sublime interpretation of the 
most sublime conception our dramatic literature 
can boast, the tumultuous applause that re« * 
minded our recluses that it was all a- passing 
show, and that " Hamlet the Dane" was in truth 
Charles Kean, irritated them, as it always does 
the Young and Imaginative, to have their illu- 
sions dispelled. 

Mrs. Claverhouse, smiling as she re- 
marked their pale faces and tearful eyes, said, 
" She saw no good in tragedies and horrors — 
that real life was sure to furnish enough to 
distress one, and she never wished, herself, to see 
anything of deeper interest than a vaudeville at 
Les VarieUs. 

However, a knock at the door of hg; box, put 
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her in a little flutter, which was increased when 
Lord De L'Orme entered to pay his respects to 
herself and party. 

That was exactly what his Liordship did ; he 
paid his respects very politely — ^rather formally, 
and then he took a seat behind Cecile and Amy 
De Vere, whose intense absorption he (an old 
stager) had noticed with no little interest from 
the opposite side of the house. 

He was not a man of very ardent imagination, 
poetic temperament, or quick impulsive natm^, 
but he liked these characteristics in all women 
— in the young and beautiful especially. 

Lord De L'Orme was well bred, well read, 
and as men go, very amiable. He had been for 
some twenty years one of the greatest prizes in 
the matrimonial market, and " Mothers and 
Daughters" had left no arts untried to win him. 
But though he loved " art" in itself, he loathed 
it in woman. A little nature would have won 
him perhaps ; but he had never met with it in his 
own rank in life, until he saw Cecile and Amy 
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De Vere. In a lower sphere he found it, it is 
true, but tinged with coarseness and tainted with 
vulgarity. 

Now Venus herself, if she had dropped her 
H/s, and had seemed vain of her jewels, and 
eager to shine and to please, would at once have 
disgusted his refined and fiistidious Lordship. 

Numbers of glasses were dkected to the box, 
where the somewhat bald head of the bachelor 
Earl (possessor of fifty thousand a-year,) was 
bent down in earnest conversation with our pale 
and still trembling novices. 

Lady Mothers grew very cross, and Honour- 
able Misses sulky and envious. Nor was his 
Lordship watched with interest by the fair sex 
alone ; several members of the unfair sex, who 
looked up to him as a leader of ton^ a great 
man, or a patron, directed their attention to the 
private box, he, in their own parlance, '^ honoured 
with his presence." 

There is a great element of toadyism and tuft 
hunting, or as Punch calls it, " flunkeyism,'' in 
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the English gentry. And a remarkable sped* 
men of this weakness might be seen in an 
opposite box^ where, behind the showily dressed 
angular form of the tall Miss Coxe, thcf little 
red-nosed Major Longbow Miles kept his 
'' diamond-studded jumeaux '' levelled at the 
De Vere party, as soon as he discovered that a 
" Lord !" Lord De L'Orme ! was in attendance 
upon the Court De Vere beauties ! 

Sir Thomas Coxe was present — as usual, 
finding fault with everything — ^and Lady Coxe 
with him. Miss Coxe, who had not yet brought 
the Major to the right point, had that night spent 
two hours under Truefit's hands, having her red 
hair elaborately dressed in the last fashion set by 
Imperial Eugenie. Eveline Coxe was by her side> 
in strong contrast to her elder sister. — She was 
dressed in white tarlatan ; her soft hair simply 
baqded and adorned at the back with a wreath 
of lilies of the valley. She was the prettiest 
bride elect in the world. Behind the crimson 
curtain, and (as soon a$ he had discerned the 
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proud beauty of Cecile De Vere, pale, white as 
the neckloth which announced his sacred calling, 
shone the Grecian features, the classic head «nd 
clustering fair hair of the Rev. Dudley Har- 
court. 

He, too, was watching with eyes dilate, and 
pale, quivering lip, the changeful cheek and 
half-mournful smile of her who had been his 
promised bride. Cecile saw him not. He 
dreaded her seeing him, and the agitation he 
felt became so unbearable to him, that, hurriedly 
excusing himself on the plea of sudden indispo- 
sition, he left the theatre. Eveline did not seem 
to' resent it, though when the Major determined 
to pay his respects to the De Veres, Miss Coxe's 
eyes shot green fire at him. 

" I fear, my Lord," said Mrs. Claverhou.se, 
with her usual want of tact, '* that the honour 
your Lordship has done me and my party will 
be rather begrudged us by Lady De L'Orme. 
Your Lordship's company must be sadly missed 
in any case, but especially if it doom her Lady- 
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ship to solitude ... If I, without intruding, 
might be permitted to adjourn to her box . . ." 

" Oh, by no means, my dear madam — ^pray 
do not trouble yourself. My mother is not 
alone« Indeed, I am too dutiful a son, and 
much too well disciplined to have ventured to 
leave her until my place was more than supplied. 
If you will direct your opera-glass to my mo- 
ther's box, you will see that the Duke and 
Duchess of Beaurepaire are talking to my mo* 
ther at the back of it. They came late, and 
were in despair about a box ; but Beaiu^paire, 
espying us, came and implored our hospitality ; 
and if you will allow me to stay here, I shall 
willingly resign my place to the Duchess. . . /* 

Mrs. Claverhouse was all smiles and bows 
outwardly, and within all triumph and ecstacy. 

That Lord De L'Orme, whom she had always 
found it so hard to get on with, should forsake 
a Duke and Duchess and prefer sitting with 
her, to being with them ! 

WTiat could- it mean? what could it be ? . . . 
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She certainly had thought she looked very lovely 
in her Marie Stuart point lace headdress — her 
diamond pins and black velvet dress. The Dc 
Vere girls had complimented her, Courtney had 

m 

called her " his pretty Mamma !'*... Could 
the Earl — the bachelor Earl — ttie Invincible, be 
smitten at last ? — or, could it be one of these 
little, unformed De Veres that attracted him 
now ? Oh, no ! she thought she had never 
seen them look so little lovely, or loveable. 

Pale with the intense emotion they had felt 
— cold, silent, and pensive from the same cause, 
they made no efiFort to shine, to please, 'or to 
amuse the great man who so condescendingly 
bent his tall form and august, bald head to 
their level, and so good-humouredly enlarged on 
the beauties of "Hamlet,** and the genius of 
Charles Kean. 

It was while they were talking so pleasantly 
together, that a little sharp, almost military 
knock at the door, was followed by the entrance 
of Major Liongbow Miles4 

p 2 
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* 

No one present knew, or cared mudi about 
the little cockatoo of a Major ; but he always 
put on an air of intimacy, and appeared so 
affectionately joyous and good-humouredly in- 
terested in those be accosted, that it was impos* 
sible to keep liim at a distance, without very 
marked rudeness. 

Whether they would or no, he shook hands 
with the Misses De Vere as if he had been their 
wjuincst, oldest friend. He complimented Mrs. 
Claverhouse on her looks, as if he had kept a 
chronicle of them half her life ; patted Courtney 
on the shoulder as a father might have done, 
and approaching Lord De L'Orme, with a low 
bow and most smiling, half timid, half tender, 
cringing manner, said, 

" I fear your Lordsliip has quite forgotten 
Major Longbow Miles." 

** 1 have some remembrance of your face, but 
none of jour name !" said Lord De L'Orme, 
coldly, for he hated the intrusion. 

" But /, my Lord, can never foiget those three 
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days — charming days — ^as I must beg your Lord- 
ship's leave to call them," said the Major, " wash- 
ing his hands with invisible soap, in impercep- 
tible water," " when, my Lord, we were weather- 
bound, snow-bound, at the Great St. Bernard !" 
His Lordship shuddered. 
" Awful days," he replied ; " I think." 
" Not to those for whom the cold was miti- 
gated by the fire of your eloquence, my Lord ! 
and the gloom dispelled by the flashes of your 
Lordship's wit." 

" You are too good, Major Miles," said Lord 
De L'Orme, relenting, malgre lui — " Where 
are you staying ?" 

" At the Hyde Park Hotel, my Lord ; I have 
not a card with me." 

" Bring one to-morrow to Mivart's, and 
breakfast with me ; I will introduce you to my 
mother, and well talk over St. Bernard, and 
the three glorious days." 

Major Longbow Miles all but prostrated 
himself; his ecstacy seemed likely to cause 
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apoplexy. He saw, however, (for he wets quick), 
that the Earl, if he wanted his company in the 
morning, wanted his room then, and with many 
a bow to him and Mrs. Claverhouse, and many 
a benediction to the Earl, he strutted away. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



NATURE VERSUS ART. 



There is always something piquant in no- 
velty, particularly to a blas^ man of the world, 
and every man of the world must be more or 
less blas^. 

We do not mean that a new face is neces- 
sarily piquant^ else every season would fiunish a 
perennial crop ; but novelty in the manner of 
thinking, acting, and viewing the small matters 
that engross the great world. 

It was perfectly new to Lord De L'Orme to 
find himself in the presence of two beautiful 
girls ; by birth patricians, and by breeding and 
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education^ accomplished ladies, both, as far as 
he knew, " fancy free," and probably disengaged 
heart and hand, both, as he felt sure bom to 
say, or sing, with the girl in the old nursery 
ballad, " My face is my fortune ;" and yet, so 
completely free from all matchmaking and hus- 
band-hunting tactics, that the great bachelor 
Earl of the beau monde was to them only an 
amiable, obliging, well-iuformed man, who 
seemed to know a vast deal, and to be willing to 
impart aU he knew, about that great, singular, 
and original genius, whose pensive dignity, 
pathetic grace, deep voice, and heart-rending 
passion, made even the well-bred, well-read 
Lord De L'Orme seem so very commonplace a 
person. 

' " It is a bad thing for the beaux of the nine- 
teenth century," said Amy, at last, with cruel, 
yet thoughtless naivete, " to have their trite, 
drawling common-places, their egotism or their 
' flatteries paid to fellow-worms,* contrasted with 
the philosophy, the poetry, the deep pathos, the 
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sparkling wit, and bitter irony of * Hamlet ;* and 
then the dress I how can they expect their 
hideous costume of the nineteenth century, those 
loose, long-backed coats, in which they all look 
like degenerate sons, wearing the clothes of some 
grand puritan sires — clothes " a world too wide 
and toalong!' — the throat disfigured by those huge 
ties ! How can they stand the comparison that 
must be made, with that black velvet tunic and 
mantle of Hamlet's, a garb so princely, so pic- 
turesque, and yet so simple !" . . . 

Lord De L'Orme smiled. Mrs. Claverhouse, 
shocked beyond measure, hemmed significantly, 
tried to catch Amy's eye — to nudge her elbow 
— to touch her feet. His Lordship must be 
offended ; his own coat was in the extreme of 
loose, long-backed, hideous young Englandism 
— it might have served the inimitable Buckstone 
in " Only a Halfpenny" — and the white lace ends 
of his dress neck-tie were of the shape of an 
ass's ears, but double the size. 

But Lord De L'Orme was not the least 
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offended ; he saw, in the candid simplidity of 
Amy De Vere's face and manner, that she was 
drawing her conclusions from the contrast she 
perceived between the young exquisites that 
were *' hee-hawing '' in the stalls under her eyes, 
and the " Hamlet" who was so unlike them ia 
everything. 

Mrs. Claverhouse, again, like all tactless 
persons (making matters worse by trying to put 
them to rights), began a defence of the hideous 
costume of the nineteenth century ; but Lord 
De L'Orme good-naturedly interrupted her, by 
saying, 

" I think, my dear Madam, that Miss Amy 
De Vere is perfectly right in the preference her 
taste gives to Hamlet's costume and Hamlet's 
language over the slip-shod talk and dress of 
our modem dandies. But, believe me, the pre- 
sent fashion suits the generality best. Most 
of us have neither wit nor eloquence for long 
speeches, throats for tunics, nor limbs for 
tights." 
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" Oh ! my Lord !" began Mrs. Claverhouse, 
glancing, with admiring eyes, at the long, 
glazed dress-boot that C5ame out from under the 
wrinkled black trowsers, "I am certam that, 
were your Lordship but to choose to set the 
fashion, to adopt I «' 

But the curtain rose, and an angry and uni- 
versal hush frightened Mrs. Claverhouse into 
silence. 

We do not mean to follow the progress of 
this wonderfiil drama here, as our novices did at 
the "Princess's" on that to them memorable 
night. Every one knows ^* Hamlet" by heart. 
" Hamlet" has helped more or less to form the 
national character. In every gifted, high-bred 
Englishman, of deep feeling, brilliant wit, and 
insular tendency to moi4)id melancholy, there is 
a great deal of the Hamlet dement. Almost 
unconsciously they use his words, and find in his 
powerful aphorisms " what oft was thought, but 
ne'er so well expressed." England is very proud 
of her Hamlet, and whoever interprets Hamlet 
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to perfection must be acknowledged " the Great 
Tragedian.** John Kemble was the Hamlet of a 
past generation. Charles Kean is the Hamlet 
of this. 

Every sentence the Prince of Denmark utters, 
although fiimiliar as household words to the ears 
of Cecile and Amy^ as to those of all educated 
English people, seemed to gain new and more 
intense meaning, poetry, and beauty, as they 
fell from the lips of the great actor. The 
wonderful power — the varied, yet concentrated 
emotions, crowded, yet crowded without disorder, 
into the " Play scene ;" the manner in which 
the graceful, courtly lover at Ophelia's feet, 
sporting with her fan, and playing with her 
words, becomes by degrees absorbed, in his fiery 
watch of the guilty, royal pair, and — ^regardless 
alike of love, of the maiden, of himself, of all 
the world — watches from behind Ophelia's fan 
the progress of that drama on the effect of 
which he has staked his all 1 The avenging, 
almost triumphant agony with which he marks 
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the dastard symptoms of conscious guilt, and the 
wild outburst of madness, partly real^ partly 
assumed^ with which he, in a manner, hurls 
forth his wild exultation in the Ghost's truth, 
in his terrible discovery of the ghastly deed and 
its guilty doers — the astounding manner in 
which Hamlet's passion, like the simoom's blast 
or the electric fluid from the dark thunder-cloud, 
clears the stage of all but Horatio, and the 
panting reaction of the avenging son, all so 
rapid and yet so perfect — produced an eflfect on 
the whole house that no other tragic climax 
ever does; and the excitement of that scene 
had not only blanched the cheeks and lips of 
Cecile and Amy De Vere, but had made them 
start to their feet, and quite forget that what 
they gazed at was, after all, as Mrs. Claverhouse 
said, reproachfully, " only a play !" 

" I am afraid," remarked Lord De L'Orme 
to Mrs. Claverhouse (but very kindly, and with- 
out the least of the odious spirit of persiflage or 
quizzing so common in London iabitues to 
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'* country cousins")* " I am afraid the * Chamber 
scene/ and ' the Grave scene/ and ^ Hamlet's 
death scene/ will be almost too much for your 
yoimg friends !" 

" I am afraid so too/' said ^fs. Claverhouse. 
*' I vote we go home. If the Duke and Duchess 
of Beaurepaire remain with Lady De L'Orme, 
p^haps you, my Lord, would honour and enliven 
a petit souper I have ordered to be ready for us 
at the * Clarendon/ We shall avoid the terrible 
and protracted squeeze we must undergo, if we 
wait till the whole of this crowded house empties 
itself into the narrow passage. It would almost 
kill me ! . . . ." 

She turned to speak to her son ; and while 
earnestly discussing the point with him, Amy, 
turning round to Lord De L'Orme, and touching 
his arm with the beautiful little white hand she 
had ungloved in her agitation, said — " Oh ! Lord 
De L'Ormc, how could you propose to Mrs. 
Claverhouse to take us away ! As your opinion 
seems to have such influence with our chaoe- 
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rofif do> pray, advise our remaining. Indeed 
we cannot go, I should not sleep aU night for 

vexation ! *' 

" I am quite resolved not to go," said Cecile, 
resolutely. " If Lord De L'Orme chooses to 
escort our chaperon home, I see no objection. 
Amy, to our staying with Courtney. He, I am 
sure, would not wish us to sacrifice a delight he 

was so very anxious to procure us !" 

« We had better all stay !" said Lord De 
L'Orme, smiling inwardly at the idea of his 
going with Mrs. Claverhouse. , He saw that 
the proud and beautiful Gecile was quite resolved 
not to go ; and he saw, what she in her inexpe- 
rience did not see, that the handsome Anglo- 
Parisian Courtney was no fit chaperon for these 
two enchanting novices. 

Courtney, meanwhile, was combating his 
mother's intentions, in spite of^ her mysterious 
hints, and inuendoes, and nods about his Lord- 
ship evidently having an object — that object 
being, in her own opinion, her showy self — and 
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its being desirable to " strike while the iron was 
hot" (she was fond of proverbs), and "not to 
let the grass grow under her feet." 

But a few decisive words from the great man 
himself, settled the question, and Mrs. Claver- 
house resumed her seat, and threw off her 
gorgeous scarlet and gold bemouse with a 
sigh, and a remark to Lord De L'Orme, that of 
all the trials people " in society" could be ex- 
posed to, that of chaperoning unformed country 
girls, new to everything, was the most 
wearying. 

" I am sure your good nature to them, my 
Lord, demands my liveliest gratitude. It must 
be such a bore and fatigue to such a mind as 
yours, to answer all the questions of those won- 
dering rustics." 

Lord De L'Orme did not find the " wonder- 
ing rustics," with their youth, beauty, deep 
feelings, naivete\ and confiding grace, half such 
bores as the bomee would-be fine lady, whose 
inbred vulgarity was so thinly veiled, and who 
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had not that only substitute for good breeding, 
amiability. 

He returned to his seat behind the chairs of 
Cecile and Amy, and in spite of all Mrs. Claver- 
house's artificial graces and minauderies, he re- 
mained there, only between the acts, paying her 
such attentions as politeness required, and once 
visiting his mother's box to obtain her concurrence 
to his plan of her supping with the Duke and 
Duchess of Beaurepaire, and " sparing" him to 
Mrs. Claverhouse. 

Lady De L'Orme (Dowager) was a little 
surprised. It was so seldom he was willing to 
accept an invitation, his countenance and manner 
were animated, his pale cheek slightly flushed, his 
rather languid grey eyes were positively bright ! 
With the quick instinct of a woman and a 
mother, she guessed that De L'Orme was falling 
in love 1 Well ! she wished him to marry. She 
hated his heir-at-law, and she rather liked what 
little she had seen of the Misses De Vere. 

Our party left the theatre directly Hamlet 
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was over ; as they drove home they discussed 
the play and the performers. 

" Is Charles Kean as fine in other parts 
as in Hamlet?" asked Amy of Lord De 
L'Orme. 

'' Quite ; but no other part appears to me so 
completely made for him — he always seems to 
me to be rather than to play ' Hamlet.' But in 
point of the genius of conception, or rather 
interpretation, some people think his * Louis 
the Eleventh' is his great character ; and cer- 
tainly that curious compound of candour and 
cunning, of craft and naivete, daring crime, and 
dastard superstition, cruelty and cajoler}', seems 
alive again, as we gaze on the decrepit, passionate, 
humorous, sly, treacherous, bloodthirsty, yet 
gallant and very old King, into whom Charles 
Kean so wondrously transforms himself." 

" But how," asked Amy, '* can he make him- 
self look decrepit and old ? " 

" Ah, that is his secret, not mine ! But his 
power in that respect is amazing; I have scvn 
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him, on one night look young for Hamlet, and on 
the next, old for/ Louis the Eleventh.' It is in the 
close study of Old Age and Death that he has ac- 
quired his wondrous art of so closely counterfeit- 
ing both. Louis the Eleventh is not old, merely 
by the force of wrinkles, grey hair, bent back, and 
so forth. The very dropping of his eyelids, and 
quivering of the sharpened chin — (how sharpened 
I cannot tell,) every gesture of his hand, his 
walk, his shrill treble voice, his sudden senile 
bursts of passion ! ... It is by such minute 
touches as these, he makes the picture so com- 
plete. But you have just seen Death as power- 
fully, though perhaps not so minutely, repre- 
sented." 

" Of that I cannot judge," said Amy. " I am 
thankful to say I never saw any one die !" 

" Still you must have/eW that it was Deaths 
or rather its exact counterpart, where the dark 
angel casts his shadow on the human face; 
those who have seen death often, and those who 

never saw him before, feel equally certain of the 

q2 
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dread and ghastly presence ! . . • but you seem 
disturbed, you are not well !" 

*' I was thinking how very terrible it was to 
see Hamlet die I" 

" Very ! but Charles Kean's most terrible 
death scene is in ^ Louis the Eleventh/ I own 
that haunted me for many a long night after I 
first saw it. I told him it was too real, too 
terrible !" 

" Do you know him then, really, personally ?" 

Lord De L'Orme smiled to see how much he, 

the 'greatest catch-match of the season, had 

gained by such knowledge, in the opinion of 

these unworldly country girls. 

" Know him ! I was at Eton with him ! 
There is no one I know so well, or esteem so 
highly." 

" I saw in the Morning Post the other day," 
said Cecile, after a few moments' silence, " con- 
nected with an allusion to an honour which it 
seems the Nation hopes her Majesty will confer 
on this great genius, that he is a descendant on 
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his father's side, of the noble honse of Halifax. 
Is this true ?" 

^' I believe it is ; but it matters little to a 
Monarch of the mind, a Sovereign of the bound- 
less realms of Thought, whether he be, or be not 
descended from some Norman robber or Scottish 
freebooter." 

Cecile smiled to hear such liberal sentiments 
from the lips of an English nobleman. She, 
educated to believe that old blood was as supe- 
rior to new, as old wine to new. 

" But whether it matters or not, you believe 
he is of ancient, noble, lineage !" she persisted. 

" I do, indeed I know it ; and his mother, she 
was a true lady by birth, breeding, and better 
still, by nature." 

'* Almost all really great men have had very 
superior mothers." 

"But oh, you little know, Miss De Vere, 
you, who saw him just now, lighted from within 
by his genius, and from without by his fame, 
what his indomitable spirit has endured, what 
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hosts of enemies he has forced by his genius and 

worth to be his friends; what malice, envy, 

opposition, calumny, disparagement, and detrac 

tion he has faced and crushed. How great and 

good and noble he is in every relation of life. 

What a son ! What a husband and parent, and 

what a friend ! is this man, who has had to 

fight his way inch by inch to that throne which 

his great Father left vacant by his own early 

death. Yes, I was at Eton when Charles Kean, 

then a boy of fifteen, bred to great expectations, 

reared in luxury, and early deceived by the 

promise of great wealth, heard from his mother 

of their sudden ruin ; and for her sake, (he so 

loved his mother !) he, quite unprepared by 

study of the art, hastened to London and rushed 

upon the stage. He failed ; but he felt, in spite 

of that hurried effort and consequent failure, he 

felt the proud, inward consciousness of genius. 

He vowed he would never act in London again, 

till he came like his great Father, heralded by 

fame, when the echoes of that renown, which he 
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was resolved to win elsewhere, should have pre- 
ceded him, and resounded through the very halls 
where he had failed so signally ! When expecta- 
tion should be on tip-toe, when his reputation 
should be made, his laurels have been won, and 
himself, no longer a trembling boy, a mere 
tyro, but, though a young man, a great master, 
a conquering hero, coming to fulfil an engagement 
of fifty guineas a night. Old stagers laughed, 
Miss De Vere, at what seemed then a boy's 
idle dream ; but some years after, (the interim 
having been spent in close, arduous, conscien- 
tious study, and the practice of his profession in 
the provinces and in America), he realised that 
dream! He drove in his own caiiiage to the scene 
of his early failure, to verify the visions of his 
boyhood, and actually to fulfil an engagement at 
fifty guineas a night ! . . . 

" And his Mother ! . . . 

" Yes, his Mother ! when he told her as a boy 
that he had failed, she felt confident that what 
he told her also — that he would yet succeed — 
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was true. She knew what was in him, of heart, 
will, genius, energy, and devotion to her and to 
Art. Why, he refused a writership, which in 
India would have been ease, affluence, dignity, 
(leading as it so rapidly does to a judgeship,) 
solely because he 'Vas the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow !".•.! could teU you even 
more of him ; I will some day. He wears that 
mother's picture ever, and reveres her memory 
as he loved and revered herself." 

" And is he happy ?" asked Amy. 

" No man with the restless, feverish tempera- 
ment of genius is positively and continuously 
happy, I fear ; but he has everything man can 
have to make him so— a charming home, troops 
of friends, the desire accomplished so sweet]to the 
soul ! Success, that cordial of the spirit, and, at 
length, just appreciation, that greatest boon to 
genius. As I said before, Shakspeare is his 
idol, and he has reinstated him on his throne — 
the great national heart. Pieces of French origm, 
false in sentiment^ g^ty in moral, gross in taste, 
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but with a horrid enthralling fascination, almost 
diabolical^ yet of an exciting interest, had long 
usurped the place of our great dramatic genius. 

*' Charles Kean has restored a pure worship 
and a true faith. Flays of Shakespere that 
used to be acted to tl^in listless houses for a 
few intermittent nights, now, at * The Prin- 
cess's,' draw crowds like that you saw this 
evening, during a hundred and fifty successive 
representations !... His enemies (for there is a 
small clique still adverse to him) say this is 
done by matchless scenery, gorgeous costumes, 
and ' spectacle' such as no other manager ever 
dreamt of. But that is not true; and, sup- 
posing it were, none but a poetical mind of the 
highest order could dream the dreams translated 
into * spectacle' at * The Princess's.' * Hamlet,' 
the mise en scene, scenery and dresses of which 
are as simple and inexpensive as the most 
puritan taste could desire, attracts, as you see, 
as much as * Henry the Eighth,' or ' Richard the 
Second/ although Charles Kean's Cardinal 
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Wolsey was a masterpiece of pathos and power* 
and Richard the Second is an impersonation, 
second only, in my opinion, to that of his 
Hamlet." 

" I heard," said Cecile, " that Charles Kean 
is to be Knighted, and from what you tell me, 
I think the honour could never be better de- 
served. Is it true ?" 

"We hope so" — (by we, Lord De L'Orme 
always meant * The Lords') — " It has long been 
talked of, and I think the majority will be much 
disappointed if that honour is not conferred." 

" Why is it not ?" asked Amy. 

" Well, I believe there is no exact precedent 
for knighting an actor ; but 1 think, if so, it is 
high time there were. Painters, Poets, Orators, 
are knighted, and why a man, who to be a 
consummate actor must unite the genius of all 
three, is to be excluded, I cannot imagine ; the 
prejudice belongs to o Id times, — when Clergy- 
men dined with the housekeeper — when the 
medical profession was practised only by the 
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Barber (alias Leech) — when Jews were ranked 
with dogs and much worse treated, seeing their 
teeth were drawn and their eyes put out — Jews, 
exactly the same in all respects as the Baron A. 
De Rothschild, at whose wedding all our nobility 
did homage ; — those bad old times, when the 
placard announced, 

• No JEWS or DOGS admitted !' 

stamped all players as vagabonds. Some Jews 
rank with Princes now — some * Leeches' are 
among the most welcome and honoured guests 
at the Royal table. Every poor Curate is fit to 
dine with a Lord — some are themselves Lords 
— and an Actor, if he be a gentleman, and a 
preux chevalier sans peur, et sans reproche^ 
should, in these days of conquered prejudices 
and enlarged ideas, surely be entitled to wear 
the knightly spurs." 

" As to precedent," said Cecile, with a flushed 
cheek and flashing eye, " it seems to me one of 
the greatest and most graceful prerogatives of 
Royalty to make a precedent." 
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" I agree with you," said Lord De L'Orme ; 
'^ and I hope her Majesty, who has something of 
the Titan Tudor in her, will be so advised— or, 
at least, so resolved. As I said before, I think, 
the delay disappoints the Nation ; and after all, 
I see no adequate reward for such a man, but 
one that exalts the profession he loves and 
adorns. I can fancy he might value such a 
distinction on that account. His private fortune 
is large — ^^therefore he does not covet wealth. 
Fame he has conquered rather than won. But 
this is an honour that would be reflected on the 
assistant-architect of his great fortunes, his 
beautiful and gifted wife. It would be thus, at 
once doubled and shared I and to raise his pro- 
fession by making it susceptible of the dignities 
all others enjoyed, would be, I fancy, the best 
reward Royalty could confer on Charles Kean. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



LE PETIT SOUPER. 



Mrs. Claverhousb was highly delighted 
with the sudden cordiality of one of whom she 
always spoke to her son and the De Veres as 
" A Peer of the Realm." But she did not 
exactly like his Lordship's conversation and 
behaviour for all that. 

The petU souper, intended only for herself, 
(as she knew Courtney and the girls would take 
nothing but tea and bread and butter), was 
adroitly and promptly enlarged into a banquet, 
fit, for not merely one, but half-a-dozen " Peers 
of the Realm." 
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But to ber dismay. Lord De L'Orme refused 
to touch any supper, and leaving la belle gour^ 
mande alone in her glory, begged leave to form 
one of the party round the tea-table, at which 
Amy presided. 

Mrs. Claverhouse, looking up from her hashed 
woodcock and forced green peas, saw, with 
pique, not unmixed with contempt, for what she 
considered such very bad taste — his Lordship 
cutting bread and butter for the hungry party, and 
as simply and kindly helping Amy to discharge 
the duties of the tea-table, as if he had been a 
poor curate or an unpaid attach^. 

One thing consoled Mrs. Claverhouse — the 
same that comforted Fontenelle when the news 
of the sudden death of the Abb^, who was to 
have dined with him, enabled him to have all 
the asparagus cooked with oil — (the defunct 
Abbd having stipulated that half should be 
dressed with butter) — she had no one to share 
a favourite luxury — namely, what seemed to her, 
a rather small dish of tiny, bright green peas. 
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and she was at liberty , unnoticed and ungrudgedi 
to eat all the hashed woodcocks. 

His Lordship's preference of the tea-table, 
with its dry toast, crusty brown loaf, and Ep- 
ping butter ; its fine souchong and excellent 
cream, was a blow to her vanity, but her gour- 
mandise rejoiced in his bad taste. 

She listened for a moment to their conversa- 
tion ; they were still talking of " Hamlet" and 
Charles Kean. Cecile was eloquent, his Lord- 
ship was listening to her enthusiastic language 
and gazing at her fine and animated face with an 
expression of interest and admiration that piqued 
Mrs. Claverhouse, and seemed to pain and 
terrify Courtney! Very pale and unusually 
silent and dejected, be watched Cecile and Lord 
De L'Orme with an expression in which Le Brun 
or Ldvater might have found a study for that 
deadliest of passions — Jealousy. 

Mrs. Claverhouse allowed the waiter to fill 
her glass for the fourth time with iced Sillery, 
pink and sparkling^ and as its exhilarating in- 
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fluence spread from her heart to her brain, she 
thoroughly despised the pale girls and quiet 
Peer, sipping a beverage which seemed to her as 
insipid as their talk. 

She glanced at her own image in the oppo- 
site mirror; she could see that her eyes spar- 
kled, her cheeks were flushed, her dress was 
perfectly bewitching ; her diamond pins blazed 
and glistened in the reflected light, the point- 
lace head dress, exactly fitted to the small head, 
was picturesque — the black velvet dress con- 
trasted with her white throat, and the glimpse 
it allowed of " her breast of snow," softened 
by old lace, and set off by a riviere of brilliants. 

" He is afraid of my influence, he dreads my 
charms," she thought, after she had emptied 
her glass for the sixth time ; ** but he shall 
not escape me." 

An omelette, soufflee^ aux confitures^ rich in 
amber-coloured compote of apricots, and served 
with clotted cream, fresh from Devonshire, de- 
tained her a few minutes ; then came her cup 
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of cafe novTy and then her chasse cafiy in the 
shape of a glass of maraschino. She heaved a 
deep sigh, but whether for Lord De L'Orme or 
the departed joys of the supper-table who can 
tell? She then bathed her white, but not 
thorough-bred fingers — (rather too short, but 
abounding in rings) — into the rose water, await- 
ing them in a crystal finger-glass, and approach- 
ing the fire-place, gazed for a moment with par- 
donable pleasure in the chinmey glass, and 
wheeling, with a touch, a prie-Dieu chair to 
the tea-table, said, 

" You look so merry and so happy here, and 
his Lordship seems so very amusing, that I can 
bear my exile no longer. Amy, have you a 
cup of tea for me ? My Lord, I must ask for 
one little slice of the bread and butter you cut, 
as Charlotte must have cut Werther's. Court- 
ney, what is the matter, my darling boy ? 
Cecile, what have you been doing or saying to 
make my merry lad look so Peter Grievous ?" 

Cecile blushed deeply, and a fi'own contracted 

VOL. II. R 
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her beautiful brow. Her heart had never really 
sanctioned the engagement into which she had 
been in a manner hurried, perhaps tricked ; and 
it startLad her to hear Mrs. Claverhouse, in so 
coarse and tactless a manner, allude to what she 
had never quite realized to herself — the fact that 
she was Courtney's intended — his affianced — 
and that he had a right to look jealous, reproach- 
ful, and miserable, if she gave her attention to 
any other man. 

A change came over the manner of Lord 
De L'Orme, as he listened to Mrs. Claverhouse's 
suggestive remark, and noted its effect in the 
flushed cheek and flashing eye of Cecile De 
Vere. He became silent, and a little too dejected 
to cut either jokes or bread and butter, or to try to 

• 

draw out Cecile De Vere. A gloom stole over 
the late merry party. Mrs. Claverhouse, by 

noticing it, made it worse. The clock struck 
twelve, and the Earl rose to go. 

" I will give you a pas de conduitey if you like, 
my Lord," said Courtney. " After the heat and 
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crowd of the theatre, I should like a short walk. 
It is fine now/' he added, looking from the 
window, " bright moonlight and very frosty." 

The Earl bowed his adieux to all the ladies, 
but shook hands with none. This greatly 
disappointed Mrs. Claverhouse, who had got 
her glove off ready. Cecile and Amy did not 
notice it. No thought of making a conquest of 
Lord De L'Orme had crossed their minds. Not 
so Mrs. Claverhouse, except while discussing 
her hashed woodcock, forced pease, and omelette 
soufflee aux confitures, she had thought of 
nothing else. 

She was not sorry when the girls took up 
their candles to retire. Mrs. Claverhouse began 
to dislike, almost to hate Cecile, She saw that 
Lord De L'Orme admired her; and she saw 
that she did not care much for the mother's 

handsome darling, the captivating Anglo- Parisian 
idol, Courtney — nay, that she had made him 
very jealous and very miserable. She wished 
the marriage accelerated. Once a wife, she felt 

R 2 
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that Cecile would act as if she loved her hus- 
bandy whether she did or not ; and she was a 
dangerous rival with Lord De L'Orme while she 
was still Cecile De Vere. 

Mrs. Claverhouse sate a long time musing 
and brooding over the fire, hoping Courtney 
would come in. She wanted to talk to him. 
The door opened. It was Annette, sleepy and 
rather cross. Mrs. Claverhouse had a whole- 
some dread of her maid — many high-bred and 
all half-bred women have — and rose to follow 
her, the moment she saw Annette's discontented 
expression. She tried to conciliate, but Annette 
would not be appeased. So Mrs. Claverhouse 
exonerated her from many of her duties, dis- 
missed her for the night, and retired to bed 
herself. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE ROSE NIPPED IN THE BUD. 



Courtney's object in accompanying the Earl 
was either directly or indirectly to let his Lord- 
ship know, that the woman he evidently admired, 
and might so easily be led to love, was affianced 
to himself. 

The subject was a delicate one ; and Courtney 
found it very difficult to broach it, without 
appearing forward, with a man of Lord De 
L'Orme's rank, and his cold dignity of character. 
A man who till this evening had always been 
virtually inaccessible to his mother and himself, 
and, though kind and courteous, had not con- 
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cealed his pride, although he had thrown over 
it the graceful and soflening veil of condescen-* 
sion. 

Lord De L'Orme was silent, and not in a 
very good humour ; but Courtney was obliged 
to leave London and Cecile, for a week at least, 
in a few hours; and not having a very high 
opinion of woman (few gay, worldly men with 
vain, intriguing mothers, have), he thought it 
very possible that an offer from an Earl with 
fifty thousand per annum, might induce Cecile 
to break off an engagement in which, as he well 
knew, her heart had no part. From what he 
had perceived, while watching Cecile and Lord 
De L'Orme during the play — himself perfectly 
forgotten and unnoticed — he thought it very 
likely his Lordship would make Cecile De Vere 
one of those sudden offers, men of high rank, 
who have been long the object of ^' Mothers and 
Daughters" in the beau mondcy do make to 
some woman who has taken no pains to win or 
please them. 
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It was a fine night — clear, cold, frosty, stars 
bright, shadows deep. 

"Do you find it cold, my Lord?" asked 
Courtney. 

" No, not disagreeably so,*' replied the Earl. 

"I do ; but I am ill and chilly — and yet I 
must go to Paris to-morrow." 

" Indeed !*' said the Earl, in a pleased tone ; 
" to stay there ?" 

" Oh ! no, my Lord — only to see my relative, 
Lord Rockalpine, and settle some little matters, 
preparatory to my marriage with . . . . " 

" With ?".... repeated the Earl, eagerly. 

" With Miss De Vere — Cecile De Vere, my 
Lord." 

" Good night I" said the Earl, stiffly, as they 
neared a cab-stand. " I shall drive home. I 
am cold and tired." 

" Good night 1 my Lord. Au revair /" 

"Adieu !" said the Earl, drawing up the sash. 

" So far, so good," said the lover to himself. 
" He'll hover round my rose no more." 
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Now Courtney was passionately in love with* 
Cecile De Vere ; and, in spite of countless amou- 
rettes^ liaisons, and flirtations with Parisian fine 
ladies and pretty grisettes, he had never been in 
love till he had beheld her. 

But in addition to this irresistible influence^ 
Interest as well as Passion urged htm to win her. 
It was interest, not accident, sent him to Court 
De Vere in the first instance. 

Courtney was the scheming son of a scheming 
mother. The Earl of Rockalpine had been his 
fi-iend and patron fi'om his boyhood. Mrs. Court- 
ney , in right of her husband's connection with the 
house of Lorraine, had succeeded in getting on 
rather intimate terms with the august head of 
the Lorraine family — (Lord Rockalpine). 

She had b^un by being endured, and finding 
out how to make herself useful and amusing, 
she ended by being rather a favourite with the 
old Earl. 

For him, confined as he generally was to a 
sick room with the gout, she collected all the 
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gossip and scandal of London and Paris, sea- 
soned it highly to suit his morbid palate, and 
amused him with her '^ Olio of Oddities/' when- 
ever pain yielded the place to ennui and lassi- 
tude. 

Very pretty, very lively, beautifully dressed, 
an adroit flatterer, a very clever mimic, a toady, 
a time-server, and a tuft-hunter, (as almost all 
parvenues are,) and by marriage nearly related, 
though, as the Earl said behind her back with a 
chuckle, "over the left," she was often very 
welcome, amusing, enlivening to one, who, 
though a Peer, was not wealthy enough to have 
many such visitors, nor gallant enough in his 
old age, (whatever he might have been in his 
youth,) to attract or cultivate le beau sexe. 

To Courtney the Earl was always very kind. 
His mother made him out a paragon of virtue. 
He always seemed ready to give up any pleasure, 
however tempting, to wait upon the Earl, to 
execute any commission, to transact any busi- 
ness. He did not offend the poor old man. 
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once himself an Adonis and a beau, by coming 
to the sick room in which he sate in a white 
night*-cap, and old faded silk wrapper, dressed 
with Parisian dandyism, scented with some new 
" bouquet,*' or worse still, redolent of the vulgar 
weed. He always came very neatly, simply 
dressed, to " offer" his humble, but zealous 
services, and to confirm his mother's flattering 
assurances, poiu^d out with tears of plausibility, 
that " poor Courtney" preferred the Earl's sick 
room to the gayest salon in Paris ; and would 
rather listen to his caustic anecdotes of old 
times, than talk with the prettiest woman, or 
most popular wits of the day ! 

Whether the Earl exactly believed mother 
and son, who can tell ; perhaps, like George in 
the Vicar of Wakefield, he might have said, " I 
knew in my heart that the fellow lied ; but I 
loved to listen to him, for all that." 

At any rate, he got attached to the fine, 
clever, plausible son of the pretty amusing 
woman, who on the plea of relationship, tempted 
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bis failing and capricious appetite with irresisti- 
ble, yet digestible dainties. Sbe sung him the old 
songs he had loved in his youth, the Irish melo- 
dies, and Scotch and English ballads ; read to 
him particularly, the '' Chronique Scandaleuse" 
for high life, and with a great talent for 
mimicry, took oflF, (for his amusement,) people 
he had* not seen, at which he laughed, and 
people he had seen, at which he laughed still 
more. 

Although poor, for an English Peer, he was 
a Prince in his exp^iditure abroad ; and from 
Courtney's boyhood, had been in the habit of 
** tipping" him (a custom he never dropped) only 
what were units for the boy, were tens or hun- 
dreds for the man. 

By d^rees, Courtenay Claverhouse became 
Secretary, confidential adviser, homme d! affaires 
to the Earl, and it was while sorting bis letters 
and papers, that he met with some epistles, 
yellow with time, in which Mrs. De Vere im- 
plored her imde's pardon^ and described her 
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life at Court De Vere, and the beauty of her 
two girls (then children.) 

Courtney was, as we have said, a schemer ; 
his mother was something more, she was an 
intrigante. 

C6urtney revealed to his mother all that the 
Earl had confided to him ; among other things, 
that his conscience began to prick him in his 
solitude, for the unforgiving temper he had 
shewn towards Mrs. De Vere, that niece who 
bad been in her youth as a daughter to him. 

In sickness and solitude^ Remorse grows apace. 
The Earl had been a gay, but he was not quite 
a Godless man. He had had a pious mother, 
and had lisped his prayers at her knee. The 
words ''Forgive us our trespasses, as we 

FORGIVE THEM THAT TRESPASS AGAINST US," 

began to haunt his quiet darkened room. At 
this time his dissolute brother, who led a wild 
bachelor life, and had done so since his wife 
died, leaving him one very sickly boy, wrote 
to the Earl, from London (whither he had 
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gone to consult the faculty)^ that he had an 
incurable disease, and was a doomed man ; that 
it was a mere question of time, but that in all 
probability his end was at hand ! He had lived 
at variance with his brother, he said, but he did 
not wish to die at variance with him, and igno- 
rant of the Earl's state of health, he, Caspar 
Lorraine, begged him, if possible, to come to 
him in London, as he had many things to tell 
him which he could not confide to paper. 

It was a curious coincidence, that just at this 
time Lady Riverton, from Riverton Park in 
the neighbourhood of Oldborough, became ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Claverhouse, and ignorant 
of that Lady's early connexion with Oldborough, 
entered into many details^ (artfully induced to 
do so by her new acquaintance,) and mentioned, 
among other things, the ruined family of Court 
De Vere; the pride and eccentricity of the 
father, the beauty and inaccessible dignity of 
the mother, and the exquisite loveliness, sweet- 
ness, and grace of the two daughters. 
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Courtney knew, what no one else suspectec^ 
save the Earl, that Gasper Lorraine could not 
live a year ; and that if he died, sme prole^ as 
the title and estate descended to heirs general, 
that Mrs. De Yere, on the death of the present 
Earl, would be the Countess of Rockalpine, and 
that the rent roll of five thousand per annum, 
which seemed so little to the Earl, would appear 
boundless wealth to a family accustomed to live 
on less than three hundred a year. 

The same idea struck at the same moment 
the two great, or rather little minds of the 
schemers, mother and son. Why should not 
Courtney accept the Earl's offer of going to 
Oldborough to see after a small estate and 
shooting box he had there, to pave the way for 
a reconciliation with Mrs. De Vere, to see those 
flowers that had so long been doomed to blush 
unseen, and while his selecting one of them 
would seem an act of unexampled generosity and 
disinterestedness, in reality secure the hand of a 
Lady Cecile or Lady Amy De Vere, sure in the 
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end of a rich inheritanoe, and with a chance of 
ultimately being a Countess in her own right. 

It was not difficult to determine the Earl on 
dispatching Courtney to Oldborough, and Court 
De Vere. Lord Rockalpine wanted, before 
making any great advance, to know exactly 
what sort of people these recluses were. He 
had now some hopes of rallying-^his physician 
prophesied recovery. If his niece and her 
daughters had not grown dumsy, rustic, sun- 
burnt, freckled, blowsy, coarse, provincial and 
prejudiced ; if they had neither red faces, nor 
thick ankles, coarse hands nor a dialect ; he 
had a notion of inviting them to Paris for a sea-^ 
son, and opening his hotel to the beau monde. 
His niece to do the honours, and her daughters 
to make conquests. 

Added to this, he wanted a new equipage to 
shine in at Longchamps, by which great ^' Vanity 
Fair," his polite doctor told him he would be 
well enough to admire " les belles^' and judge 
of the new fashions. 
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Little did the Earl dream of the complicated 
schemes that filled the heads of mother and son, 
when it was finally arranged that Courtney 
should repair to Oldborough and thence to 
Court De Vere. 

One thing alone neither mother nor son had 
foreseen, and that was that Courtney, who had 
passed unscathed through the whole artillery of 
Parisian and Anglo-Parisian coquetry (brought 
to bear upon him), should fall miserably, des- 
perately in love with Cecile De Vere, and that, 
too, when her whole heart was full of another, 
and le depit amoureux attendant on a " Lover's 
Quarrel" with one still unutterably dear, gave 
to her manner the brilliant fascination, and to 
her eyes the wild fire that made her seem to 
Courtney so bright and so enchanting. 

How the young schemer conducted himself at 
Court De Vere, we know. How adroitly he 
destroyed Mrs. De Vere's hopes of the title and 
estate, and how completely he contrived to 
appear the disinterested suitor of a penniless and 
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hopeless girl, cruelly deserted and heartlessly 
jilted by her first lover. 

But in the course of his long genealogical 
conversations with the half-crazy old De Vere, 
and in the close study of family papers and 
records, placed at his disposal by his host, a 
new light had dawned on the mind of the 
schemer. 

From some old letters he had read, when 
sorting the EarFs papers, he had discovered 
many things that led him to doubt whether 
his grandfather, the Honourable Claverhouse 
Lorraine, had not been privately married to 
the curate's daughter, with whom he had 
eloped, and to whom the old General owed his 
birth. 

Now, if a legitimate child of that Honour- 
able Claverhouse Lorraine had existed and sur- 
vived, he would have been by right Earl of 
Rockalpine ; since, on the death of Claverhouse 
Lorraine's father, his own son being supposed 
illegitima!e, the title reverted to a oousin, which 
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cousin was the old Lor^ Rockalpine, Courtney's 
patron, and Mr». De Vere's uncle. 

The thought of what might have been^ had his 
old father the General been bom in wedlock, had 
there really been no bar sinister in his escutcheon, 
haunted Courtney night and day, when, in his 
first dream of passionate love for Cecile, the 
man's natural wish to enrich, and to ennoble 
the object of his love, arose in a heart which 
could not have been quite corrupt, since it was 
capable of true and ardent affection. 

The letters he had seen were letters written 
by his father's mother, to one whom she addressed 
as her " Beloved Husband." 

They breathed a dignity, a purity, and a real 
care for his interests, seldom found in any but a 
wife. She had died, as we have said, in giving 
birth rather prematurely to a son, and senseless 
during her terrible labour, from the shock of 
hearing that her husband was among the killed 

at the battle of . A wedding ring was on 

her finger, and all her clothes were marked 
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" Bertha Claverhouse Lorraine." But there was 
no proof of the marriage. She was looked upon 
as a mistress, not a wife. The Earl gladly took 
it for granted that his son had acted like a 
scoundrel> and seduced the daughter of his 
tutor ; but he rejoiced he had not been " such a 
fool," (his own base words), as to marry beneath 
him. 

Of all the women in the world (not actually 
vicious and degraded) the most unwelcome to 
the Earl of Rockalpine of that day, as his son's 
wife, and the probable mother of his heir, would 
have been Bertha Trevanion. The old Earl was 
a high Tory — the Reverend Maurice Trevanion, 
Bertha's father, was a staunch Whig. The Earl 
was vain, and lovod flattery ; proud, and required 
homage. The Curate (perpetual Curate, too, of 
Penshurst), was candid to roughness, and inde- 
pendent almost to rudeness. But he was an 
accomplished scholar, and his Lordship's son, the 
Honourable Claverhouse Lorraine, would study 
under no other master. When first it appeared 
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that Claverhouse loved Bertha, the person to 
storm was Lord Rockalpine ; the person to act 
was the Curate. He forbad his quondam pupil 
his house, and Lord Rockalpine informed his 
son, if he ever married Bertha Trevanion, he 
should live and die a beggar; but if he gave 
her up, he should enter the army — a thing he 
had long wished — at once. He did enter the 
army, and was ordered abroad. Some time after, 
it was rumoured that he had been seen at 
Penshurst — Bertha disappeared — the Earl pre- 
tended a sorrow he did not feel — her father 
renounced her, and died. 

After her father's death, her own family, to 
whom she had confided nothing, and who had 
discarded and disowned her, believed in her 
shame; and though they wept some natural 
tears when they heard of her death, they still 
thought it a mercy she was gone to a world 
whtTC her sin and shame were more likely to be 
pardoned than in this. 

&o far from trying to think that she wa^ 
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innocent, or to dear the blot from her name, they 
tried to forget the only woman of their race 
(they were of gentle blood), who had ever been 
even suspected ; and thus her son, brought up 
as illegitimate by his father's family, was obliged 
by them to drop the name of Lorraine, and in 
spite of the bar sinister in his escutcheon, was 
warmly befriended by the Earl, put into the 
army, backed up by good interest, and his own 
bravery and good conduct did the rest. 

It was not till he was twenty-eight years of 
age, that a mere accident put into his possession 
some articles which had been his father's, and 
which had been left in the care of a friend. 

His mother's portrait (a face all intellect, 
truth, and tenderness), her letters all love and 
purity, and a journal, where dignity, simplicity, 
and piety shone through every page, and in 
which a rigid economy, and spirit of forecast 
peculiar to wives, and never found in a mis- 
tress, awoke in his mind a strong doubt whether 
such a woman could have sinned so fatally. 
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Poor young soldier ! he had mentioned his 
doubts in a letter to Lord Rockalpine (he was 
himself with his regiment in India at the time), 
but he met with no sympathy ; his idea that his 
mother had been a wife, not a mistress, was 
good-humouredly ridiculed. If true, he, poor 
young soldier of fortune, the Earl's proteg^^ 
would himself have been the Earl of Rockalpine, 
for his grandfather and uncle were dead, and the 
title and estates had, as we have said, passed to 
his cousin, his patron, the present Earl. 

If there had been a marriage, there was no 
clue to enable him to unravel the mystery, and 
so he gave it up. But he never resigned his 
own inward conviction of his dead mother's 
purity and honour, and left many curious, quaint 
effusions on the subject, addressed to his son, 
and of which that gentleman, our friend Court- 
ney Claverhouse, had taken no heed, until he 
fell so deeply in love with Cecile, and began to 
ponder on the possibility that, if the proud De 
Veres knew exactly who he was, and became 
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aware of the bar sinister in his escutcheon, they 
might decline his alliance ; while an unutterable 
and natural longing to be able to raise and 
ennoble the object of his passionate love haunted 
him night and day. 

On his return to Paris (suddenly recalled 
thither by a letter from his friend and confidant, 
the Count Jules De Jolieton, relative to a young 
and beautiful girl, an Anglo-Parisian, once a 
daily teacher, who was in deep distress, and about 
to become a mother of a child of his), Courtney 
found himself in that 

•* Tangled web we weave, 
When once we venture to deceive." 

Now that he was, for the first time in his 
life, really and passionately in love, the claims of 
poor Violet Meredith, whom he had at one time 
fancied he adored, were wearisome and odious to 
him ; yet pretty Violet was a girl of great talent, 
singular industry, good birth, and, concealed 
beneath her sweet humility and gentle, subdued 
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manner, a heart of fire and a spirit not to be 
daunted or crushed. 

The darkest scene in the drama of Courtney's 
life was one in which Violet Meredith played the 
chief part. She was a daughter of one of those 
large families which English parents of small 
means think themselves justified in bringing 
into the world (particularly abroad), to struggle, 
to suffer, and perhaps to die. Gentry by birth, 
but almost paupers in circumstances, fiill of 
hereditary notions of pride and vanity, of delicate 
organization and sensitive temperament, these 
step-children of fortune do not know what is 
before them till the father dies and his pension 
or annuity with him, and they are turned naked 
into the cold, cruel world, to provide for them- 
selves ! . . . . 

How many perish miserably in the process ! 
How many pine, loathing the labour they have 
been taught to think degrading, and the life 
which instinct and principle alike compel them 
to endeavour to supports 
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Violet Meredith was one of these unhappy 
children of improvident, cruelly improvident 
parents. Her father was a half-pay officer, ^nd 
had married a young widow, who enjoyed a 
pension of a hundred a-year. While they lived, 
his half-pay and her pension enabled him to 
support, in tolerable comfort, the ten children his 
wife had presented him with in a troisihne^ 
in a back street in Paris, near the Jardin des 
Plantes. 

Six of those children were girls, and all lovely. 
Violet was the eldest and handsomest. 

Their mother was vain, read no books, but 
novels, and told them they must marry well. 

Their father was proud, and boasted of his 
ancient descent and the grandeur of his old 
family stronghold, " Meredith Castle." He was 
a gourmand, a smoker, and fond of wine. Of 
course he lived rather beyond than within his 
small income. 

Mrs. Meredith expired in giving birth to her 
tenth child ; and six years later, when Violet, 
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the eldest daughter, was seventeen, Captain 
Snowdon Meredith died suddenly. His half-pay 
expired with him ; and ten children were cast 
upon the world — children with the sensibilities 
of gentle blood, with proud notions, delicate 
constitutions, and boundless capabilities of suf- 
fering—alas! alasl 

The wealthy Anglo-Parisians did what they 
could — wrote to distant relations of the Mere- 
diths in England — subscribed among themselves 
— apprenticed the boys— and placed three of the 
girls as half-boarders in cheap schools. The 
three elder daughters (Violet particularly) were 
expected to " do something for themselves." 

Violet, at seventeen, went out as a daily 
governess ; and her two sisters were taken as 
English teachers in a school in which they had 
all been externes during their education. 

In her long and lonely walks to the different 
and widely separated chauss^es where her pupils 
lived, Violet, so young, so innocent, and so very 
pretty, was exposed to great perils; but the 
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greatest, in fact, the only real peril was, of 
course, from within. 

Courtney Claverhouse and his evil, profligate 
counsellor, Le Comte Jules de Jolieton, met 
her, followed her, and tried cjvery art to ensnare 
her, but without success, until her own young 
heart, unsuspecting, and full of the besoin 
d'aimeTj played her false. 

She loved Courtney — she believed and trusted 
him ; she loathed Jules de Jolieton — suspected 
and defied him ! 

He was all evil, and vowed vengeance. He 
had a sort of love for the poor girl ; but it was 
half revenge, half passion. 

Violet knew little of the world ; but she did 
know her duty as a woman to God, to society, 
and to herself. She was a chaste, pure-hearted 
girl. 

" I can do nothing with her,** said Courtney, 
in despair. " She has no idea that I can mean 
anything but marriage. Her innocence and 
confiding simplicity baffle me more than an 
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experienced woman's art and distrust would 

do." 

" Then you give her up 1" sneered Count 

Jules De Jolieton. "You, Courtney! — the 

homme cL bonnes fortunes — ^baffled by a mere 

chUd !" 

" No — but I cannot marry her." 
" Bah I you can pretend to do so." 

" How r 

'* It is done every day. You get a ring. 1*11 
find a priest for the nonce. That English scoun- 
drel Ringdove will do. He'll do anything for a 
hundred francs. She loves you. She won't 
seek objections. She knows nothing of life or 
law. She has only one notion — that a girl must 
not give herself to a man who does not marr}' 
her ; and you English are so obstinate, I dare 
say, like Lucretia, she would die for what she 
calls ' her honour ;' but the most impracticable 
people can be managed with a little address, 
* Mon cher /* You must bind her to secresy — 
tell her, if she betrays her maiTiage, you are 
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ruined, and will be driven for ever away from 
her. Oh ! shell believe anything — girls in love 
are so easily gulled. You must say anything— 
swear anything ; . . . and when you're tired of 
her, . . . why, 1*11 take her off your hands ! . . . 
if she's still pretty, and still piques me as she 
does now." 

" Oh ! I shall never be tired of so much 
beauty, simplicity, and goodness ; but, oh ! Jules, 
I cannot bear to deceive her-s-to take her 
from — " 

" From what ? . . . From ill-paid, degrading 
drudgery, dull, saucy, noisy, wearing children — 
haughty, insolent, selfish mothers — lonely trudges 
in all weathers, shabby attire, wretched fare^ 
miserable pay I . . . You take her from great 
luxury, certainly ! . . . Shall I speak to Ring- 
dove? . . . 

" But when she finds out that she has been 
deceived !" 

" Elle se consoler a — si non je la consol^ai 
moi I Bahf que tu es enfant /" 
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The evil man triumphed over the weak one. 
It was as the wretch had said, easy enough to 
deceive a loving, innocent child of seventeen. 
She believed herself Courtney's lawful wife, and 
as vanity and ambition had no share in her 
intense and perfect happiness, and she had pro« 
mised secresy, and had no friends, she [was all 
joy and gratitude in her pretty gilded cage, a 
bright- winged, gay-plumaged, merry, petted, sing- 
ing bird. 

To avoid all scandal, she, before she fell into 
the snare, gave her pupils notice of her intention 
to resign her occupation, and accept a perma- 
nent engagement ; and the bright blush that 
would suffuse her face and neck as she said so, 
while gazed upon by the cold, surprised, and 
angry eyes of parents, whom her secession incon- 
venienced, convinced them that the girl was, as 
they said, going **to throw herself away on 
some idle fellow whom she would have to 
maintain." 

"If," said Mrs. A to Lady B , 
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" Miss Meredith were going to make a tolerably 
good match, she would have been only too de- 
lighted to enter into particulars !" 

" It's to be hoped she is going to be really 

married !" said Lady B ; " but after all, I 

never interest myself in the private affairs of 
these sort of people. There's my own maid is 
going to be married too, and since she's taken 
this rubbish into her head, there's no room there 
for anything else. She used to have a pretty 
taste in hair-dressing, and a lively invention for 
bonnets and caps ; now she's worse than useless 
—actually this morning, while brushing my hair, 
the stupid, preoccupied creatiu'o let the brush fall 
twice — then her next achievement was to miss 
a hole in my stays, and to put on one of my 
stockings inside out, added to which, she has 
inked my new ball dress^ of course while scrib- 
bling a love letter, and singed my guissiure 
berthe while nursing this flame !" laughed Lady 
B ■ , who thought herself a wit. 

•' How very droll you are, ma toute telle/' said 
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Mrs. A ; " you are so very witty, you make 

me ill with laughing — I cannot stand it 1" 

" Oh," continued Lady B , " when those 

low creatures get a fellow into their heads, the 
sooner they're oflF the better. I'm disgusted with 
Miss Meredith, and after all that ^ we^ did for 
her and her pauper femily! • . . And now 
I must look out for some one else ; and the 
chit was clever, punctual, and managed to make 
my four fine noble-spirited girls, who're as fond 
of a frolic as their mamma, both like her and 
mind her ! . . . It's a very great bore ! and she 
has behaved very ill !" 

To such hard-hearted egotists, poor Violet had 
no wish to be communicative. She had no 
intimate friends, and even if she had had any, 
she had promised, and would have died rather 
than have broken her word, betrayed her Court- 
ney, or injured her " kind, beloved, indulgent 
husband !" 

Mrs. Claverhouse guessed that her son had 
formed some tie he wished^ to conceal, and she 
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pretended entire ignorance. She had, alas! 
very loose, indulgent notions about " young men, 
and their morals and requirements." She saw 
Courtney gayer, handsomer, better dressed than 
ever, less embarrassed for money than it was his 
wont to be, less extravagant in his expenditure 
too, for poor Violet, who believed herself a wife, 
acted like a good one, and was all forecast and 
economy. His expenditure, living with her, was 
just one fourth what it had been before his sham 
marriage. 

The only person who knew the secret of the 
little Parisian menage, " au second,*' where En- 
glish comfort and order, and French elegance 
and merriment were united, was the Count Jules 
De Jolieton, and he it was who wrote to summon 
Courtney from the passionate delights of Court 
De Vere, and a first real love, to support poor 
Violet through the pains and perils of her fast 
approaching accouchement ! . . . 

When Courtney left Violet again to return to 
Cecile, and to escort her to the Oldborough ball, 
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Violet was a happy mother, and believed herself 
a beloved wife. 

Courtney did all he could to interest Lord 
Rockalpine in the De Veres. He persuaded his 
Lordship to empower him to order and select 
the dresses and other gifts that had caused so 
much delight at Court De Vere, and perhaps he 
would have empowered Courtney to invite them 
to visit him ; but that just at that moment a 
counteracting influence was at work in the shape 
of the Earl's maiden half-sister, Lady Ana 

Plinlimmon. For the Earl's mother was the 
widow pf Lord Camperdown, whose family name 
was Plinlimmon. 

The Lady Ann hated Mrs. De Vere, and 
dreaded the renewal of her influence. The 
teaziug, irritating temper of this Lady, brought 
on a flt of the gout which confined the Earl to 
his room ; but Mrs. Claverhouse in vain tried to 
gain access to his Lordship. 

Lady Ann was very jealous, very proud, very 
particular, indeed very prudish. Even in her youth, 
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she had been positively ugly ; aud being far too 
plain for a coquette, she set up as a prude, scorned 
men, and hated pretty women. She did not 
like Mrs. Claverhouse's style at all. She felt 
certain the red of her complexion was artificial, 
she had her doubts about the white. She dis- 
trusted her arched eyebrows and vermilion lips, 
she despised her ringlets, and detested her gay 
attire, ridiculed her crinoline, and loathed her 
overpowering " scents.'* 

Lady Ann professed to be very religious, and 
frequented Exeter Hall ; but she was all for the 
terrors of the law. She talked a great deal of 
'' red hot coals," eternal torments, and the judg- 
ment day ; but she forgot that '' Charity which 
is the bond of Peace," and quite ignored the 
wisdom of mercy. 

After she had seen Mrs. Claverhouse, and 
bowed her out of the room. Lady Ann mur- 
mured something about " painted Jezebels, and 
whitened sepulchres," and ordered that neither 
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Mrs. Claverhouse nor her son should be admitted 
during her stay. 

This behaviour of Lady Ann's was so morti- 
fying to Mrs. Claverhouse^ that she resolved, in 
order that those who knew of her intimacy with 
Lord Rockalpine, might not perceive the scorn 
with which she was treated by his half-sister, to 
leave Paris during Lady Ann's stay. 

Mrs. Claverhouse had long wished to visit 
England, and now Courtney required both her 
advice, her opinion, and her co-operation with 
regard to Cecile De Vere. So she set off suddenly 
with her son and hex femme (2e cAambre, arrived 
at Oldborough, and paid that memorable visit 
to " Frost's Family Hotel," with the unforeseen 
results of which the reader is acquainted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



LADY ANN PLINLIMMON. 



Courtney had told Lord De L'Orme thalt 
he was going to Paris to apprize his noble rela- 
tion^ Lord Rockalpine, of his approaching mar- 
riage with Miss De Vere. 

But this was not true ; indeed Courtney had 
been taught by his mother's practice, though not 
her precepts, never to tell the truth when a 
falsehood would better serve his turn. 

Courtney had no idea of going to Paris. The 
Earl of Rockalpine still kept his room, dosel} 
guarded and watched by that she-dragon, " Lady 
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Ann ;" she was a taU, scraggy, maiden lady, 
with a ** nose like a parrot, and a voice like a 
peacock." 

The Earl longed to get rid of her ; but her 
will was stronger than his. She had resolved 
to stay, and to instal herself as his head nurse ; 
and she did so, and a stern, rugged nurse she 
was, too ! . . . 

She was some years older than Lord Rockal- 
pine by the peerage, but twenty years younger 
in constitution. 

He had been a toper, a bon vivanty a gay naan. 
She was a teetotaller, a hydropathist, a stem 
woman. 

Like Miss Martineau, she rose at five^ plunged 
into cold water, walked by starlight, and break- 
fasted at dawn. She never indulged herself, 
nor indeed, to be sincere, anybody else. 

She inspired a certain respect ; all people who 
rise early and subject ' themselves to a sort of 
Spartan discipline, are objects of wonder and 
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awe to the self-indulgeDt, ease-loving, and sen*- 
8uaL 

Lord Rockalpine had a great respect for bis 
sister; but he dreaded her, and hated her 
presence. He disliked her imperious dictatorial 
manner, her laws, regulations, and soldierly 
punctuality ; but he never dreamt of getting 
rid of her — ^indeed, if he had dreamt of it at 
n^ht, the first glance at her broad, stem 
brow, cold grey eye, erect figure, and reso* 
hite mouth, as she entered his sick room at 
six o'clock in the meaning, would have put 
to flight all dreams of emancipation, by the 
waking sense of the reality of his thraldom and 
her power. 

She thought it her half^^brother's duty to 

make his will, " to put his house in order," as 
she said, " in case of anything happening sud- 
denly." 

Lord Rockalpine had intended to leave a very 
handsome legacy to his niece, Mrs De Vere, 
and another to his proteg^i Courtney Oliver- 
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house, with a smaller one to Mrs. Claverhouse, 
mire ; but weakened by ^illness, he had not 
even courage enough to mention his wishes 
and intentions on the subject. The will was 
made by Liady Ann. There was no mention 
in it of Mrs. De Vere or the Courtneys, 
but several charities were set down for muni- 
ficent bequests, and two ''rousing preachers," 
Calvinists, whom Lord Rockalpine had never 
heard, and would have hated if he had, were 
named as people to whom the advowsons and 
next presentations to his two livings were be- 
queathed. 

Lady Ann was not in the least covetous for 
herself. She had a sufficient fortune, and it 
was rather against her will that he, in the 
dread of her displeasure, and wish to conciliate 
her, made her his sole executrix and residuary 
legatee. All he wished was to get the odious 
task of making a will over ; and he fully intended, 
as soon as he was well and able to leave his 
room, to put it in the fire, and make another 
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more in accordance with his own feelings and 
wishes. 

However, this the last will and testament of 
Cecil, Lord of Rockalpine, was drawn out in 
form, signed, witnessed, sealed, and seized upon 
by Lady Ann Plinlimmon, who then, having, as 
she thought, settled her brother's worldly affairs, 
began to turn her attention to his spiritual 
ones. 

This was a greater trial to the ease-loving 
Earl, who had always driven off what he called 
*^the evil day/' and said to his conscience, 
" When there is a convenient season, I will hear 
thee." 

Lady Ann sent for the Reverend Jeremy 
Warner, and Dr. Boanerges Probe, (the future 
incumbents of the Earl's livings), to help her to 
rouse him from what she called his morbid, 
spiritual torpor. Whether these three terrible 
accusers, and judges did any good to his soul, we 
cannot tell; but between them they seriously 
affected his mind, and very nearly destroyed his 
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body. And all this time Mrs. Courtney and her 
son were in London ; and had they been in 
Paris, would not have been even admitted by 
Lady Anne. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



PROBABILITIES. 



Although he had always been popular in 
Roisian sodety, the flaw in his birth, or rather 
in his fether's, had exposed Courtney Claver- 
house (little as it was generally known) to oc- 
casional annoyances, and some slights from 
others, and to a constant inward feeling of 
degradation and bitterness. 

By the peremptory suppression of the name 
of Lorraine, to which the old General had been 
accustomed from his childhood to submit, he had 
escaped all searching scrutiny, and all ridicule, 
and his brave, s(ddierly, manly spirit, had carried 
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him safely through his military career ; but no 
one ever knew how much in his own heart the 
brave fellow, Courtney's father, had bewailed the 
doud on his mother's fair fame, and how much 
rather he would have proved her a wife and 
himself legitimate, than have wielded a Field- 
Marshal's baton, or worn a Ducal coronet with a 
bar sinister in his escutcheon, and a blot on her 
name. 

When Courtney Claverhouse first visited 
Court De Vere, and, with the quick perception 
that distinguished him, detected, at a glance, the 
master-passion of the family — Pride — he saw 
it would not do to let Mrs. De Vere into the 
sad secret of his descent. 

The Claverhouses were a very old family ; a 
family that had intermarried more than once 
with the Lorraines. His grandfather, the Hon- 
oiu*able Claverhouse Lorraine, was named Cla- 
verhouse, after his mother. Miss Claverhouse. 
There were some of the family in the north — 
some in India^some who had embraced Ro- 
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manism, and settled in Italy — and a widow, 
with two sons, proud and poor, at St. Ger- 
mains. Courtney decided it was best for him 
to pass as a legitioaate Claverhouse than own 
himself that illegitimate Lorraine, of whom he 
fancied Mrs. De Vere might have heard. 

She had lived in such entire seclusion since 
her ill-omened marriage, that although she had 
a shadowy recollection of a cousin of Lord Rock- 
alpine's having been killed in battle, and of the 
romantic sudden death of a girl he had eloped 
with, she never for a moment connected that sad 
story with her uncle's young friend. She looked 
upon him as a Claverhouse, and traced, with 
interest, in the Lorraine pedigree and genealo- 
gical tree (of whioh she had a copy), the intro- 
duction into the family of Beatrice Claverhouse, 
of Claverhouse, in the year of our Lord 1700 ; 
and at an earlier date, the marriage of a Lor- 
raine with an heiress, Joan De Courtney ! 

Courtney Claverhouse, then, as a descendant 
of those two old families, was worthy^ as his 
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ancestors had been, in her opinion, to marry 
one, on the maternal side, a Lorraine, 

But with the pedigrees and papers Courtney 
pored over at Court De Vere, and with those 
which Lord Rockalpine had submitted to him 
in Paris, a bold idea had darted into his mind 
like a vivid and destructive flash of lightning, 
scaring much that was fresh and good in his 
heart, and leaving behind ruins of peace and 
principle to show its fell course. A thousand 
plans were soon forming themselves in his 
scheming head. 

He consulted the unprincipled Jules De 
Jolieton — he might as well have consulted the 
arch fiend himself. He did not tell Count Jules 
that his father had been illegitimate — no, he was 
too vain and false for that ; he told him as a fact, 
what he wished to believe, and in some measure 
did believe, that his father's mother had been 
privately married, although that marriage had 
never been either owned or proved ; that its record 
had been lost or suppressed by his paternal great 
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grandfather, who hated the humble beauty, his 
father's mother, and all her family ; that had the 
marriage be^i owned and proved, his father, 
General Claverhouse, would have been the Earl 
of Rockalpine, of course, at his death. He him- 
self, commonly called Courtney Claverhouse, 
would at once have inherited the title and estates 
of Rockalpine ; and the present Earl, on whom 
himself and his mother had so obsequiously 
danced attendance, sometimes snubbed, some- 
times encouraged, but always treated with the 
condescension due to inferiors, would never have 
been anything more than plain Mr. Lorraine, 
for he was in reality only a cousin who inherited 
title and estates — when the elder brother of the 
Captain Hon. Claverhouse Lorraine, who fell in 
battle, and who had succeeded to the Earldom, 
was killed in a duel. He was a man of strong pas- 
sions and violent prejudices, and while befriending 
his brother's orphan ; and professing a sort of 
pity for the mother, who died when she heard 
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of her husband's death, had laughed to scorn 
any notion that a private marriage had taken 
place between his brother and the Curate's 
daughter, Bertha Trevanion, and had insisted 
that the child should be called Courtney Claver- 
house alone, by which names it had been chris- 
tened. 

This harsh, prejudiced, and choleric man fell, 
as we have said, in a duel, on a point of paltry 
etiquette, with a mere stranger, in the dreadful 
days when every trifling aflront was washed out 
in blood, and the real friend of that poor orphan, 
who afterwards became General Claverhouse, 
and in his old age married " Peggy Cobb," was 
the cousin who inherited the title and estate in 
default of an heir in the direct line, and who 
had at one time adopted and fondly loved the 
orphan daughter of a younger brother of his 
own, that beautiful Cecilia Lorraine, whose pre- 
ference of Captain De Vere to his fnend Lord 
Bagshot, had aroused in him the prompt and 
enduring vengeance of the Lorraine blood. 
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After wadingy with ill-suppressed impatience, 
through Courtney's first letter on the subject, 
dated Court De Vere — scanning the dry genea- 
logical details with many a " sacrCy* and " while 
curled his very beard for ire/' (a splendid jet 
black ^'^ne France^ at the weak, illegible, and 
cramped writing ; one thing alone forcibly struck 
the mean mind of Count Jules ! . • . That thing 
was, that if Courtney became noble and rich, he. 
Count De Jules De Jolieton could benefit by 
his rank and influence, sponge on him to some 
piu7)ose in his English chateau and Parisian 
hotel, and borrow a little, and win a great deal 
of his money. 

He shaped his advice accordingly in terse French 
full of antithesis, (and which we translate reluc- 
tantly, it was so characteristic of the man,) and 
using the second person singular in addressing 
Courtney , after the approved fashion of "La Jeune 
Francey^ called " tutoyer/* and which has a kind, 
coaxing familiarity in it, unknown in English 
intercourse. 

VOL. II. U 
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Count Jules said, '^If I understand thee 
aright, my friend, thou art in a dilemma ! Man 
should never suffer himself to remain in a 
dilemma. It is weak, and to be weak is to be 
despicable. . . . And worst still, to be despised ! 
Thou visitedst Court De Vere to win the hand of 
one, in whom thou, knowing the ill health of Lord 
Rockalpine, and the doomed state of his brother, 
didst recognise an unconscious heiress, daughter 
of one soon perhaps to be Countess of Rock- 
alpine in her own right. That mother, in total 
ignorance of that probability, had none of the lofty 
expectations for her daughters, which a more cor- 
rect knowledge of her own prospects must have 
awakened in so proud and ambitious a woman as 
the Chatelaine of Court De Vere. Well then, my 
friend, thou didst recognise in the beautiful and 
secluded Cecile, one who might one day inherit an 
ancient coronet. I believe, in thy land, where two 
sisters alone represent an old family, whose titlede- 
scends to heirs general, the Qaeen chooses between 
the two, and thy divmity, being the eldest, would 
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probably be chosen. I am recapitulating, my 
friend r that thou mayest see I comprehend. Wdl, 
thou beholdest this ' belle Solitaire/ whose in- 
terest and ambition, thy own spirit of speculation 
and thy mother's united, urge thee to seek. Thou 
seest her and thou lovest — Interest is forgotten, 
Ambition fades into a vanity — in the august and 
imperial presence of first true Love ! . . . Court- 
ney Claverhouse loves Cecile De Vere! . . . 
Henceforth he will loathe his poor, discarded 
Violet ! flower culled so eagerly, inhaled to satiety, 
cast into the mire, forgotten, left to die ! • . . 
not alone — ^it has put forth a bud ! • . . Thou 
relentest, my friend ! A tear bedews thine eye ! 
But thou canst do nothing to comfort Violet. 
So be it ! Leave that task to me ! . • . Nothing 
but love can comfort love. 

" And this proud young virgin beauty, reared 
in solitude, does she repay thy love ? . . . Ha ! 
the gable ends of a certain Cure's retreat are 
seen through the ancestral trees of Court De 
Vere ; a young and handsome Anglican divine 
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—type of a class of which we know nothing in 
France — has long been the aflSanced lover of the 
queen-like Cecile ! . . . has been ! ... * A 
Lover's Quarrel' — ha ! ha ! laugh, laugh, ye 
fiends ! — * A Lover's Quarrel' has parted this 
pair of turtle-doves. Thou findest her in the 
height of her d^pit amoureux. — ^Thou worship- 
pest while he slights. — Thou compromise^t her 
in his very presence. 

" My Cur^ is a shallow fellow after all ! 
the commonest manoeuvre of a Parisian cox- 
comb has deceived him. Thou be boldest 
his honest scorn of one, who falsely seems to 
him so paltry a coquette. — Thou seest her 
agony at his misconstruction. — ^Thou knowedst 
her woman heart must pour out its vindication 
at his feet, in spite of woman's pride and mai- 
den's modesty, and by a stroke for which Ma- 
chiavel or Mephistopheles might envy thee, thou 
obtainest from her maid the letter blistered with 
her tears, never received — it of course obtains 
no answer — that passionate appeal ! . . . Pride 
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supports the fainting victim of Love, and thou 
art accepted ! . . . 

" Listless, indifferent to the future, Cecile 
grants the promise of a hand without a heart I 
— What then ? woman's love is half pity, half 
gratitude — two halves make a whole ! — and now 
the object of thy mother's plotting head, and thy 
panting heart, seems won, and thou art affianced 
to the future Countess of Rockalpine, she in 
perfect ignorance that a coronet hovers over her 
smooth young brow. 

'' All prospers, and thou art not content ! . . . 
It seems to thee a vulgar destiny to owe thy 
rise and rank in life to a woman who does not 
love thee! Man always feels, when he loves, 
the wish to give, not to receive honour and 
wealth — to raise, not to be raised. Reared in a 
truly insular worship of high birth, sounding 
titles, ancestral honours and precedence, it seems 
to thee, that wert thou an Earl, a Milor, Cecile 
would see thee with different eyes ; thy Earldom 
would be a pedestal on which thy fine face and 
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form, talents, manners, and winning qualities, 
would affect and dazzle her. 

" Now, had thy grandfiither's marriage been 
proved, thou wouldest be Earl of Rockalpine. 
The two moribondSf and sick boy at whose death 
Mrs. De Vere would so unexpectedly find herself 
a Countess, will probably drop before thou canst 
prove anything — so much the better— they 
might be troublesome. But while the old Ar- 
cher is picking them off, what hast thou to do ? 
With a little address, I fancy, it would be easy 
to thee to supply that evidence of a marriage, 
that certificate, in short, which alone is wanting 
to make thee all, which thou thinkest, Cecile 
would love and honour thee for being. 

" It is not a crime, my friend ! Thou fedest 
certain such an evidence doth exist. Th^ is it 
an act of justice to the injured honour and pale, 
frowning shade of thy father's mother ! It is 
no crime — but if it were, great crimes are often 
necessary fat great purposes — and who is to 
judge what is crime ? Man makes laws because 
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it is expedient; but if we refer to the Old 
Testament, we shall 'find Rebeoca plotting with 
her son — ^her Jacob — to deceive his blind old 
father, and cheat his elder brother, and even in 
the New Testament, the imjust steward is com* 
mended. 

'' Courage, then, oh, my friend ! I fancy from 
thy letter, this same idea has struck thee, but 
thou art timid and afi^id to welcome it ! I am 
brave, brave, because true friendship sharpens 
my perceptions and nerves my heart. 

" The when, the where, and the how, I can- 
not suggest, as I know so little of domestic 
life in the country parishes ; but as a boy, I was 
for three years with an English tutor, Vicar of a 
remote parish. I have read ' Ten Thousand a 
Year,' and have studied the trial of Sir Hugh 
Smith, and it seems to me, that as no search 
has ever been made, no attempt put on foot to 
prove a marriage, it would be easy for thee, 
domesticated, say, as a pupil, with some old 
purblind, half imbecile, parson, in a parish ad^ 
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joinibg that where thy father's mother lived, 
adroitly to insert what thou feelest certain must 
exist. 

" How different, oh, my friend ! thy future 
position in this proud, proud family — the family 
of thy Cecile — if, instead of a trembling de- 
pendent — of a haughty Countess (thy loved one's 
mother), perhaps vainly imploring the hand 
promised thee in her time of obscurity and 
poverty, — thou wert thyself the Earl of Rock- 
alpine, and all, even Cecile herself, were trembhng 
lest thou shouldest not ratify, in thy prosperity, 
the engagement contracted under such different 
circumstances. It is not a rich Earldom, I 
know, but it is great wealth, comparatively 
speaking, to them and thee ; and young, gifted 
with popular manners, and a beautiful wife, 
thou mayest soon add to the rent of ancestral 
acres, the emoluments of office. Courtney, Lord 
Rockalpine, may be Ambassador here — here, in 
our delightful Paris — His Excellency ! hurrah ! 
hiurah I I expect thee at the embassy, and 
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embrace thee with all my warm, simple, boyish 
heart, 

" Jules." 

" P.S. Do not, I implore thee, let the image 
of Violet cast a shadow over the simny land- 
scape Love and Cecile make so bright for thee ! 

" I often see thy Violet, and from a dose study 
of her character (and who has such a keen 
natural insight into character as thy Jules ?), I am 
convinced that her feelings, though lively, are 
not deep— that Vanity and Ambition had more 
to do with her preference of thee than Love ! 

" A little reflection will convince thee of this. 
Remember her reserve until she believed her- 
self thy wife! was that Love? . . . Does Love 
calciilate ? does Love stipulate for bonds — a 
name, a comfortable home, a certain position, 
and a well-secured income ? Yet to all these 
does woman look when she insists on being 
made a wife I . . . 

**Thou sayest thy conscience bitterly re- 
proaches thee— that true love now purifies thy 
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heart, exalts thy mind, refines thy sensibilities, 
humanises thy nature, and that having learnt 
what it is to love, thou canst not choose but 
weep, to think what Violet has suffered and 
must suffer ! . . . 

*' Bah ! my friend ! women talk eloquently of 
suffering, but they are at heart too volatile, too 
fragile really to suffer much. It is the strong 
being that suffers intensely, and yar compensa- 
tion, enjoys intensely too. 

" My theory is (and thy Jules was always a 
philosopher), that woman can neither enjoy 
nor suffer a^ we do. 

" I am of the opinion of those naturalists 
who say, ' that the insect world is not suscep- 
tible of pain/ 

'^ Woman is, in some senses, a bright, ephe- 
meral painted insect. 

" Ergo, I doubt woman's being susceptible of 
great pain. Her highest enjoyments result 
from gratified vanity— -her greatest sorrows from 
a blow to her pride. 
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" Now thou wilt perhaps rejoice to hear that 
Violet's pride no longer centres in thee. I say, 
perhapSf for man is inconsistent, incomprehen- 
sible — in shorty an anomaly — and while I am 
trying to soothe, I may be wounding thee ; 
while I wish to strengthen, I may unnerve 
thee. 

" What I would say is, that Violet now cen- 
t3*es her pride in that part of herself, rather than 
of thee, which now occupies all her thoughts 
and engrosses all her feelings. Nor is it because 
it is thine that it is so dear to her, but because 
it is her own — aU her own. 

'^ Her beauty is neglected, forgotten, in the 
rapture of contemplating this miniature of her- 
sdf ; and it i^ a miniature of herself, and she 
delights to think so. 

" I see in it no resemblance to thee. Already 
it has her golden hair, large violet eyes, and 
snowdrop skin ; her soft, childish, cherub face, 
and even her very dimples. 

" When I tell her, it is herself, en petit, sbe 
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smiles radiantly, and presses it all the more 
fondly to her bosom. 

" She does not miss thee. Her life is now 
fiilly occupied by this doll, this new toy. 

" Poor child ! Sometimes I bring her from 
the Empresses baby-linen * artistes/ a new hood, 
an English frock, a bright sash, or a fine hat 
and doak for ' Babee.' 

" She doesn't call him * Courtney,* only 
* JBabee, my babee, my life, my love, my com- 
fort, my all in alV 

" She did not look so joyous on what she 
supposed was her wedding-day, as she did, when, 
to show off ' Babee' in his new hat and doak, I 
hired a carriage and escorted her to the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

" Every word of praise bestowed on Babee 
thrilled through her breast. . . . 

" Have no fear, oh my friend, Violet's love 
for thee will never break her heart ! . . . 

" Bear in mind my theory, the result of a 
dose study of ^ woman/ and her passions and 
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peculiarities. Woman's powers of loving, en- 
joying, and suffering, are very limited compared 
to ours. 

" The race of woman is closely approximated 
to that of insects. 

" Insects feel nothing. 

" Woman feels little. 

"Vanity is her strongest passion. Violet's 
vanity is now centred in her child. Pursue 
then, oh my friend, without regret or compunc- 
tion, the new object of thy wise, judicious, and 
yet passionate preference, and leave Violet to 
* Babee' and to thy ' Jules.' " 

Thus did this heartless, but somewhat clever, 
plausible man, reason away the better instincts 
of his pupU's nature; and with his vile, re- 
morseless, French philosophy, convince the weak 
reason of Courtney, in spite of the pleadings of 
awakening English conscience. 

Poor Violet ! it was true she doated on her 
child, and tried to occupy and solace her lopely^ 
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deserted heart with all she had left — ^her babe ! 
It was no less true, that Jules De Jolieton, who 
had calculated, that as the tendrils of the ivy 
torn from one tree would ding to another, so 
Violet's heartstrings, trailing in the dust when 
wrenched from Courtney, would turn and ding 
to him ! . . .He was fruious then, to find an 
imexpected rival in the child he was obliged to 
pretend to admire, to fondle, to caress, and to 
load with gifts and tokens of affection. 

It was only by appearing to idolize " Babee," 
that he could obtain access to the young 
Mamma ; and even Perette, poor Violet's bonn e 
and only attendant, who, with Norman acute- 
ness and caution distrusted the gay, sinister- 
looking exquisite, whose fine equipage so often 
stopped at " Mrs. Courtney Claverhouse's" door, 
began to think, that, with all his faults, he was 
fond of " le cher petit Babee/* and to hint to 
him any little want of the infant's which the 
mother's poverty prevented her supplying. 
.. But any one who saw Violet's pale cheek. 
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watchAil eye, and faded form, would not have 
subscribed to Count De Jolieton's theory that 
woman cannot feel, cannot suffer ; and if, like 
him, they assimilated her to an insect, it would 
have been only because she was so helpless and 
so easily crushed ! . . . 

Alas, poor Violet! all the engrossing cares 
and joys of maternity cannot console thy heart, 
or conceal from thee the fact, that thou art no 
longer loved ! 
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